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You Will Find Help, Inspiration and Good Reading In 


Organic Gardening Publications 


® Choose from this wide variety of garden 
literature—planned to appeal to the home 
gardener, farmer, orchardist and plant 
lover. Indicate your selection by title and 
enclose correct remittance by check or 
money order. 


Quick Return Method of Compost-Making by Maye E. 
Bruce. The author, an enthusiastic compost-maker, 
backed by experimental evidence, reveals her pro- 
vocative, new idea for producing compost WITH 
OR WITHOUT animal manure through the use of 
activator agents that quickly disintegrate and en- 
rich the heap. New methods, new preparations with 
detail explanations for following her simple system. 


Tree Crops by J. Russell Smith. An eo book 
on the majesty of crop-yielding trees, ticularly 
nut trees—their natural adaptation to hilly, steep 
lands—their crops as animal food. ... . . 50c 


Complete Modern Garden Herbal by Robert O. Barlow. 
The Gardener, Herb Doctor, Cook, and Plant Lover 
will enjoy and need this new Herbal. Many facts 
from Mr. Barlow’s long personal experience with 
herb gardening and in several lands; not 
found in other books. Richly illustrated. . . 50c 


Gardens Beyond the Rainbow by Roger W. Smith. 
An entertaining book by a widely-traveled author 
on gardens in various parts of the world. . . 50c 


Edible Plants of the Pond and Water Garden by G. L. 
Wittrock (N. Y. Botanical Garden). What did the 
Indians do with various water plants? What is 
their food and medicinal value? A wonderful in- 
troduction for the nature lover and fisherman. 50c 


Compost—How To Make It edited by J. |. Rodale. 
The only book of its kind ever published. Describes 
every angle of compost making with secrets and 
shortcuts that have amazed old-time gardeners. 


The Fruit Orchard edited by J. !. Rodale. Abounding 
with practical hints, unusual data on fruit grow- 
ing—rare information on tree growth. . . 25¢ 


Questions and Answers on Compost edited we 
Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. An 
for compost from corr 
with thousands of gardeners. ....... 25¢ 


Leaves and What They Do by Heinrich Meyer. An 
illustrated encyclopedia deali with all aspects 
of the leaf and its lnpartanse the gardener and 


Animals and the Gardener by Richard Headstrom. 
A concise, illustrated work about animals and in- 
sects that are friends and foes to the garden. 25c 


Sunflower Seed—The Miracle Food by }. |. Rodale. 
An amazing treatise on how to grow, how to eat 
this vitamin rich food—explains benefits to 
teeth, skin and general 


Luther Burbank by Roger W. Smith. Interesting read- 
plant the important con- 
tributions of this great icultural pioneer. 25c 


Root Development of V ‘able Crops Professors 
Weaver and Bruner. with 
remarkable illustrations and text that clear up Ma, R 
popular conception of plant root depths. . . 50c 


Our Friend, the Earthworm by George S. Oliver. Deals 
with this creature’s importance to greater plant 
and vegetable growth—its beneficial effects to 


The War In the Soil by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E., MA, 0 
A magnificent summary of the organic cause—s 
standard text for farmers and gardeners who desire Hee ° 
to change from ordinary chemicals to home-made meres 

pract 

Seedlings by Evelyn Speiden. An illustrated book de- lov 
exclusively to the problem—how to start 
seediings—how to prepare the garden. . . . 50c yrac 

to ma 
sectlo 
eeds and What bw | Tell by Ehrenfried Pfeiffer, took 

Invaluable illustrat ide the gardener and So 

buyer of i hundreds of weeds com- Siming 

-mon to farm, orchard and garden. ..... 50c ar 

matio 


Vest Pocket Vegetable Guide by Roger W. Smith, [es 
How to grow 40 tables in the organic manner & wai 
—for medium no Climate. . . . « 26 Miw: 


The Formation of Vegetable Mold Through the Action I. ; 
of Worms by Charles Darwin. Contains the most 
important parts of his classic on the earthworm. 


Soil ond Health. Debates in House of Lords, 
on the advisability of forming a Royal Comm atin 
to check on the Sir Albert Howard method of @ 
farming and gardening. . ...... & 


Natural Bread edited by J. 1. Rodale. Discusses health- 
giving values of breads and cereals made with 
Organically-produced, stone-ground grains. . . 


and Rheumatism by J. |. Rodale. Explains sim- 
ple rules for avoiding circulatory pressures that 7 
cause stubborn conditions of neuritis. . . . 3¢ Mm 


In Canada and Foreign 4 


$1.00 books cost $1.10, 50¢ books cost 55¢ and 
25¢ books cost 30c. 


Address 


ORGANIC GARDENING 7 
EMMAUS . . . . . PA 


pe 


New Garden Encyclopedia. See offer below. 


=, F 2 = FE! Even if you return the New Garden Encyclopedia! 
This New Illustrated 64-Page 
Pest-Control Manual 
Gives complete information about every type of insect invader—shows you best methods for 
controlling pests that attack flowers, vegetables, roses, trees, shrubbery and all types of land- 


scape planting, in all parts of the U. S. Profusely illustrated. Equivalent in information to a 
$1.00 book. “‘GARDEN FOES” will be sent you without extra charge when you examine the 


y Pr 
Classic wi 4 
i cloar fMy, Revised Edition of the Standard Reference Book of Garden Information 
“effects 
e to 
$1.09 InA to Z, the Things You Want to Know About Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs, Berries, Trees 
Pages ® 10,000 Articles ® 1500 Illustrations 
ers ater Gar 
who desire only Garden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the amateur’s Evergreens 
home-made eis! Over 900,000 sold! Clear, explicit, usable. Answers any garden Hardy Types Wild Flowers 
« « 50¢ Memstion quickly. Make your next season’s garden the envy of every- Half-Hardy Types Pests, Diseases 
ih this completely up-to-date, enlarged edition of the biggest Grouping Hot Beds and 
practical “how to grow it’’ volume ever published for Vegetables Cold Frames 
d book de- vers. FOR THE FIRST TIME-—-an entirely new Germination Soll Preparation 
w to start Menied section: Gardening for the Small Home— Tables Garden Planning 
Starting Indoors Succession 
Mpprctical advice for new home owners on Planting Dates Planting 
make the most of their properties. This Transplanting Pruning 
ection alone is the equivalent of an 4 
P Fertilizing Shows an 
ed Pfeiffer, Me book worth $1.00. Other features Cultivation Exhibits 
rdener and Soll-less Gardening, Wild Flower Flowering Bulbs Grafting, ete. 
veeds com- Miwing, New Flower Arrangement! (300 varieties) PRONOUNCING 
eee articles furnish every detail of oses GUIDE 
mation you will need about planning, Flowering Shrubs All in one al- 
w. ig, fertilizing and caring for your —— Vines phabetical ar- 
Smith. Alphabetical arrangement of sub- 
manner you to find what you want Hedges, Lawns 
+ « Be Bw quickly and easily. 1500 authori- Preparing Soil ces. 
photographs and diagrams (more than A 
every page!) Dozens of practical 
the Aaa rs furnish the directions the average 
earth gamiener needs to grow every variety 
Wee t successfully. Here for the first time 
isingle book is EVERYTHING YOU 
)TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU 
is, England, TO GROW! You can be certain of 
Commission Mes Your garden successful in every way 
method of iting the New Garden Encyclopedia now 
. a wnsulting it at every step. It will save 
wrk and worry and hours of searching 
h incomplete books! 
ses health- 
nade with 
Ss. . . RITTEN for All U. 8. Soils, 3. 
ai Seasons, Climates and 
lains sim Methods — by American 
sures that Ms! Edited by E, L. D. SEY- 
- « MR BSA. and a picked staff 
h ; DeLuxe art- i i 
avoid plant diseases; binding MAIL THIS Free Examination COUPON 
and destroy pests; raise big- only $1.00 s WM. H. WISE & CO., INC., Publishers 
m better flowers, fruits and ore, = 50 West 47th Street, New York 1 > A 
n les; how to select the best 4 a 2 oa. without obligation or expense, a copy of the 
, revised edition of the NEW GARDE > 
t 55¢ on how to plan your garden for economy, handsomely bound in Green 
changes and year-round beauty. = 10,000 articles and 1500 pictures—and also the 64-page illustrated 
4 @ pest-control book, “‘“GARDEN FOES.”’ After 7 days, I will either 
owe or keep it and send you 
n initial payment o 
® and $1.00 monthly until the low price : 
rs e = of only $4.00, plus postage, is paid. : . 
ree « In either case, the book “GAR- : 
or ® DEN FOES” is mine to KEEP : 2° Not Write 
IG Mil the coupon, THE NEW GARDEN ENCYCLO- anittance with this yorm, and SAVE al ane. 
wil be shipped prepaid. {f not delighted, return $ ping charges. Immediate full refund if you re- 
PA. We nothing. If you keep It, make a first payment turn book. 
md pay balance at the rate of $1.00 a month © “Meme 16210 
te low price of only $4.00 (plus a few cents postage) oe ae ~~ 
The book “Garden Foes” Is : SE 
WISE & CO., | 50 W City 
jon , est 47th Street, New 
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Nw, 


POST & RAIL FENCE 


Three and Four Rail 

2 Styles. Made of Selected 

Chestnut Timber. Close 

Mesh Picket and ‘Woven 

Picket Fences. All Types 

~ Steel Fencing for the 
Farm. 


ARNOLD-DAIN CORP. 


Dept. 2, Mahopac, N. Y. 


ANS IES 


“Steele's Mastodon Uumbos” 
Strong Healthy PLANTS 


Earliest Bloomers. Gigantic flowers up to 4” & 
better. Plant generously of this super strain. 
Wide range of the richesf vivid colors. Plants 
guar. & backed by our 30 yrs. of Pansy spe- 
cialization. Send NOW for FREE price list. 
HILLTOP GARDENS, BOX L PURCELLVILLE, VA. 


DOMESTICATED 
EARTHWORMS 


Rapidly convert all ma- 
nures, garbage. organic 
waste and litter into highly 
fertile topsoil for garden, 


orchard or farm. Harness earthworms and build your 
own soil Send postcard for valuable FREE Bulletin and 
review on “EARTHWORMS: Their Intensive Propagation 
and Use in Soil-Building.” Address: 


Thos. J. Barrett, Earthmaster Farms, Box F-488, Roscoe, Calif. 


GREAT VALLEY MILLS 
Paoli, Pa. — Est. 1710 


-GRT YOUR VITAMINS DIRECT from NATURE. 


Actording to standard authorities, 
contains vitamins A, B, E 


6 
20 
1 


wheat germ 
and G 


$1.00 BUYS ANY OF THESE 
PARCEL POST DELIVERED: 
West of Miss. Add 25 cents 


Ibs. Plain Wheat Germ 

lbs. Caramelized Wheat Germ 

0 perles (2 months supply) Wheat Germ Oil 

0 Tablets Sea Kelp 

0 Chocolate Covered Vitamin-Mineral Food Bars 
Ibs. Old-Fashioned Hominy 

. Old-Fashioned Hominy Grits 

. Water-Ground White Corn Meal 

. Water-Ground Yellow Corn Meal 

. Water-Ground Whole Wheat Flour 

. Mammoth Sunflower Seed 

Ibs. Delicious Cold, Ready-To-Serve Breakfast 


we 


> 
77 


Food—A tasty combination of sweet potato and 


ce 


$e 


Pr 


real, pureed and honey-caramelized. 

ind Posteard for Free List of Other Water-Ground Products 
Also 

iees and Delivery of Quick Return Compost Activator Herbs 


GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. G., Paoli, Pa. 


Enclose $...... 


Send order as checked above to: 
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Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


LOOSENING THE CLAY 


How I have enjoyed my first three 
issues of “Organic Gardening” and the 
booklet “Compost and How To Make 
It”. Now I’m just waiting to get 
moved on my ¥% acre July Ist so] 
can put into practice these marvelous 
truths as taught by Sir Albert Howard 
and various books. Like any other 
“truth” this was hard to find. My 
gardening experience is limited I know, 
only six years now, but I’ve had some 
better experiences with compost fol- 
lowing an urge to put back on the land 
the organic matter taken from it, and 
adding more of it. I’ve made compost 
the first and every other year. 


Compost after a year was coarse, 
porous and crumbly, dry stuff where- 
ever it touched, the seedlings began to 
sprout. It softened the clay, so | 
thought it worth the effort. In short 
I am a “convert” and from now on! 
shall be able to make my garden har- 
ness the powers of Nature. So my 
work will be less and less. Already I 
bought some spoiled hay and straw, 
and have it ready, also have been given 
some wood ashes for first pile. I’ve not 
been able to obtain limestone yet. 


I’m interested in spreading this 
“Gospel” for the upbuilding of the 
soil. Would appreciate extra literature 
as you mention in one book. Already 
I’ve been up against opposition. 


I have run into no one yet around 
here who knows about this method 80 
it’s a red hot opportunity. 


Nellie M. Scadaris 
3011 Oklahoma Ave, 
Flint, Mich. 
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THE GARDENER’S 
POINT OF VIEW 


Dear Mr. Rodale: 


I wish to take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on the larger and 
finer Organic Gardening. I take sev- 
eral garden magazines but none can 
equal Organic Gardening. 


I have been a professional gardener 
in landscape work for quite some time 
excepting four years out for our late 
war, and now that I know more of 
organic gardening, I begin to under- 
stand why so many of our city gardens 
contain so many pest-infested and un- 
healthy trees and shrubs. There are 
so few of our maintenance gardeners 
who understand that humus must be 
continually applied to the soil, espe- 
cially here where there is a deficiency 
of humus in our soil. They usually 
rake up all leaves and pull all weeds 
and put them in the trash containers 
to be hauled away. They also do not 
understand the fundamental principles 
of pruning, leaving stubs to die back 
and eventually kill the shrub or tree. 


In the past eight months I have 
given quite a number of talks. on gen- 
eral gardening at various garden clubs 
and women’s clubs in and around San 
Diego and I never pass up the chance 
to tell of the organic way, always 
showing your or might I say our mag- 
azine. I am also president of the Al- 
fred D. Robinson Branch of the Amer- 
ian Begonia Society here and have 
given talks on begonias to all the 
Branches around San Diego spreading 
the news of organic gardening to them 
also because we have one disease on 
our beautiful tuberous begonias; 
that is stem rot whereby you lose the 
whole plant. I know this is caused by 
using uncomposted cow manure in the 
potting soil and also over-feeding with 
liquid fertilizers that are derived from 
fresh animal manures, bringing about 
a fungus condition that attacks the 
succulent stem of the plant. 


I can’t tell you how much I enjov 
Organic Gardening, the only magazine 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


Planted Now Should Bloom 
Next Year. Large Field- 
Grown Roots Grown From 
Divisions. 


Five fine plants, red, pink, 

lavender, cerise, orange. ith 

Ai All leh $2.00 
4 Oriental tris, large, all different......... $2.00 
30 Grape Hyacinth, bulbs, sky blue........$1.00 
8 Liberty Iris, large, all different........$1.00 
8 Trillium Grandiflora, large, white........$1.00 
8 Phlox Diviricata, dwarf, blue............ $1.00 
10 Creeping Myrtle, evergreen, blue fl....... $1.00 
8 Dwarf Pumilla Iris, 4 colors..........+.- $1.00 
4 Hybrid Lemon Lily, fine, all different. ...$1.00 
3 Hardy Sweet Pea, white or red.......... $1.00 
8 Va. Blue Bells, Martensia, nice......... $1.00 


eeccee ALL CAN BE PLANTED NOW 
ALL POSTPAID ORDER AT ONCE 


Add 3% sales tax on orders from Ohio 
Our plant is closed Sundays 
North St. 


HARMON NURSERY Prospect. 


HYPER - HUMUS 


The Famous Peat-Humus Soil Builder 
An entirely organic material that maintains i 
value in the soil for years. 
soils; lawn, garden, seed 
benches, etc. 
_ as midnight, free of weeds. 
rich ROTTED COW MANURE. 
or, better yet, 2 bags for $3.25. 

CLARENCE B. FARGO 
14 Fargo Bidg. Frenchtown, N. J. 


flats, 


ts 


Its use improves all 
greenhouse 
Soft and fine in texture, rich, 
100-Ib. bag 
(f.0.b. shipping point,) 2 bags $3.75. Also 
100-Ilb. bag $1.75 


Newest and 


Finest 


RHUBARB 


Chipman’s Canada Red 


Very sweet and tender with delicious 
flavor. Extra large stalks bright red 
all the way through. Color is retained 
in cooking—both sauce “and pies are 
an appetizing cherry-red. Does not go 
to seed in the summer and therefore 
can be picked through the entire sum- 
mer. 
Strong roots: 
$1.00 each; 6 for $5.50, postpaid. 


MAX SCHLING 
SEEDSMEN, INC. 
Dept. 0. — 618 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Send For 
This Free 


FALL GUIDE 


—Bulbs from 
California 


—Roses, Home 
Orchard Fruits 


FALL PLANTING GOIDE 


Send for your copy of our new FALL PLANT- 
ING GUIDE. Scores of tulips, daffodils and 
other bulbs, roses and home orchard fruits 
pictured in color. Complete planting instruc- 
tions. Just off the press. No charge. Write 
today. 


Headquarters for “Roeding’s Quality” 
Trees and Plants 


CALIFORNIA NURSERY CO. 
82nd Year George C. Roeding Jr., Pres. 
Main Office and Growing Grounds 

NILES, CALIFORNIA 


Branches: Menlo Park, Walnut Creek, Sacramento, 


Modesto, Fresno 


EARTHWORMS 
NECESSARY FOR FINE GARDENS 


Write for 
folder 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM 
Worthington, Ohio 


The World’s Largest 


@ Enormous flowers often 
5” high and 9” across on 
tall stems. Glowing scarlet, 
yellowish base,they bloom / TODAY 
with the daffodils. ‘ for 32-page 
TOP SIZE, FIRST-GRADE BULBS Sulb and Rose 
3 for $1.00; 12 for $3.00 prepaid 


full color 
RICH & SONS fe) NURSERY 
Dept. K 


HILLSBORO, ORECON 


I read from cover to cover with rey] 
interest. 
Robert H. Calvin, 
Landscape Designer: 
San Diego, Cal. 


EXPERIENCED GARDENER 

Yesterday received the May and 
June issues of Organic Gardening as a 
new subscriber. Found them very in. 
teresting. Wish I had known of your 
publication earlier. 

However, in our own way my 
Granddad and I have been doing ‘Oy- 
ganic Gardening’ for years. I can 
never recall my Granddad being with- 
out a compost heap. And using very 
little synthetic fertilizer, his standbys 
being bonemeal and sheep manure, for 
we are city gardeners. 

For the past eight or ten years we 
had been gardening at our summer 
home where we have fine sandy soil. 
So for many years our city garden of 
clay soil was neglected. But during- 
the past four summers everything has 
been neglected, for my Granddad has 
been helplessly paralyzed for three 
years and everything has fallen upoa 
me, including his care. So gardening 
has been rather out of the question. 

At our summer home we had del- 
phiniums growing in sun and delphini- 
ums growing in shade. During these 
years of neglect some of the delphini- 
ums in the sun are still growing. But 
all of the delphiniums, and more young 
plants are growing in the shade! The 
delphiniums growing in the sun have 
struggled hard against a crop of weeds 
for survival. But the delphiniums 
growing in the shade are in about a 
three or four foot section between.a 
long row of Lombardy Poplars to the 
West and French Lilacs on the East. 
Every Fall they get a heavy mulch of 
leaves, which decay where they fall. 
The spot is practically weed-free. The 
delphiniums are mammoth _ plants 
with six and six-and-a-half foot flower- 
ing spikes, unstaked. They have had 
no care whatsoever. 

I tried chemical fertilizer on the 
starved plants in the sunny area, but 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads, 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


it seems to have been harmful instead 
of beneficial. 

At our city home we have Bridal 
Wreath (Spirea Van Houtti ). It is the - 
most superb display in the neighbor- 
hood—and the only one that gets no 
attention, year in and year out. It is 
just a cascade of snow from its tall tips 
to its ground-trailing branches. For it 
is not pruned leggy, as most Spirea is 
seen, but permitted to cascade to the 
lawn like weeping trees. It is very 
densely foliated, and all these leaves 
which fall to the ground in the Fall, 
and the windblown elm leaves which 
add additional mulch are never remov- 
ed. The ground beneath the Bridal 
Wreath is never dug, hoed or culti- 
vated. The shrubbery is too dense for 
such work. That is real lazy man’s 
gardening—with beauty unsurpassed. 

One year at our Summer home my 
Granddad brought a couple hundred 
unnamed, inexpensive, disease-free 
gladioli bulbs. At that time I didn’t 
care very much for gladioli, and was 
annoyed that he bought them, for I 
would have preferred other flowers. 
But he told me to plant them. With- 
out fertilizer I planted them eight or 
ten inches deep in the sandy loam, 
cushioning the bulbs on sand. I plant- 
ed them the end of June, when all the 
neighbor’s gladioli were quite tall. By 
mid-August they were flowering. The 
flowering stalks 5% and 6 feet with 
mammoth florets and two dozen to 30 
florets on each stem. The foliage was 
equally immense and sturdy. None of 
the flowers were staked. Persons came 
from all over and took pictures of 
them. When I dug up the corms most 
had two new large size corms and 
many bulblets a half-inch and more in 
diameter. The next year I planted the 
largest of the bulblets which had beau- 
tiful flowers the first season. Natural- 
ly the beauty of the glads that year 
and the praise went to my head—I 
became a glad enthusiast. At that 
time we were able to maintain a com- 
post heap, and the soil was enriched 
with this wonder material. 

Virginia D. Young, 
558 Parkside Ave., 
Buffalo 16, N. Y. 


, MICHIGAN 


TULIPS 


BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 
Darwin, Triumph, Breeder 


SEND NO MONEY... ORDER NOW 
- PAY LATER. Bulbs reach you in time for 
FRE for only $1.69 plus c.o. 
h lers sent prepaid. FR 

action brings you 12 genuine 

Iris bulbs FREE. Act now. Send your name and addressto 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. Grand ‘Rapids 2. Mien. 
DR.STOUT’S NEW DAYLILIES 


@ Reduce garden work. Withstand poor soil, 
neglect, drought and coldest winters. No 
insect pests. 


@ Provide unfailing 
fall. 


bloom from spring to 


@ Supply new colors, including pink, purple, 
red, buff and peach. 


@ Include new types. Low fo tall. Large to 
small. 


Free Catalog on Request 
FARR NURSERY CO. 


BOX 8106, WEISER PARK, PA. 


N FLOWER 


FLOWERS 


All Year 


FLOWER 
BALLS 


The most sensa- 
tional plant ball 
ever offered at 
any time! A 
new amazing process, the 
Flower Ball comes in ball form, contains tested 
seeds and plant f . actually grows gorgeous 
foliage and masses of vivid flowers indoors with- 
out planting, without soil, without muss or fuss! 
Just keep ball wet and like magic, window box 
or vase will hold your favorite flowers galore. 
Supply is going fast—order right now! 
FREE! AMAZING WONDER LEAF 
For promptness in ordering, receive free of extra 
cost an amazing Wonder Leaf—pin to curtain, 
lives on air alone, grows Hurry! 
SEND NO MONEY—ORDER NOW 
Just send your name and ve aed and we will 
ship you 3 assorted Flower Balls for only $1.00 
and your free Wonder Leaf. Pay postman C.O.D. 
charges plus postage on arrival—or send $1. 00 
with order, we pay postage. Balls are guaranteed 
. — or money back in full. Send 
order 
GARDEN ‘SPECIALTIES CO., DEPT. Z-1811 
Grand Rapids 2, Michi gan 
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Brownell Roses 


Yellow 


“V For Victory” 
AND OTHER 


Sub Zero Hybrid Teas 


Vigorous. — Beautiful. — Easy to grow. 
—Large abundant blooms, more con- 
stantly. Comparable with the best. 
Can live several decades even after low sub- 
zero. Save replacement expense. Plants that 
fail, anywhere, within 2 years, replaced free, 
purchased from the hybridizers— 
Also beautiful yellow & orange 
hardy Climbers 


Send for pictured list, for fall delivery 


BROWNELL ROSES 
22 Rose Park, _ Little Compton, R. I. 


AT ALL 


THE WOODMAN'S PAL 


for clearing land, fence rows, 


cleculer 


and horvesting. [i 
The VICTOR TOOL CO., Reeding, Pe. 


3 “® Get the newest book on Compost 


Compost How To Make It 


Seeend Printing—Keep up to date with 
newest developments in compost making. 
This NEW EDITION, just off the press, 
contains much material that did not 
_ appear in first book. More illustrations. 


Alphabetical index for 
easy reference. 25c 


ORGANIC GARDENING — Emmaus, Pa. 


THE MARCH OF COMPOST 


The progress that the Indore Pro. 
cess is making in Latin America will 
be evident from the following com. 
munication dated June 30th, 1946 
from Baron J. d’Etigny, Casilla 1752 
Santiago, Chile and addressed to Sit 
Albert Howard: 


‘Some three years ago I came across 
your Agricultural Testament, a copy 
of which was sent by the British Coun- 
sel in this country to the Sociedad 
Nacional de Agricultura, of which I 
am a member of the board. 


‘I read it, read it again, and at once 
became enthusiastic about your ideas, 
the way you expressed them, and the 
immense work you accomplished. As 
one of the aims of the Sociedad Na- 
cional de Agricultura is to promote the 
progress of agriculture, I thought that 
nothing, so far, was contributing to it 
more than your doctrine. 


‘I felt that the whole book should 
be translated into Spanish and distri- 
buted throughout South and Central 
America. 


‘And now I wish to express very 
sincerely, but also warmly, to you my 
admiration and congratulations for 
what your work means to agriculture 
—simply the difference between life 
and death. If I can help in any way to 
make farmers, and most of all govern- 
ments, understand this and become 
humus minded, I certainly shall do so. 


‘Some time ago we were visited by 
the Minister of Agriculture of Costa 
Rica, Senor Peralta. Knowing Don 
Mariano Montealegre’s work there, I 
asked Senor Peralta how it was work- 
ing and it was a pleasure to hear the 
Minister claim that the manufacture 
of humus from city wastes according 
to the Indore Process was the salva- 
tion of the coffee and vegetable grow- 
ers in his county. 

‘In this continent propaganda is a 
powerful means of action. Our Society 
can do much to help and, I hope, will 
do so. As a matter of fact, all I have 
written and spoken on that matter has 
been enthusiastically received.’ 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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With The Editor 


A Suggestion Compost Making 


{ \ LTHOUGH compost has been 
made for thousands of years the art of 
making it is a subject that is still in its 
infancy. Much research and develop- 
ment in this field will be done in the 
next fifty years and I predict that at 
the end of another half century com- 
post-making will become an exact 
science and hundreds of agricultural 
scientists will devote their time to 
these researches. Hundreds of articles 
and books will be devoted to this sub- 
ject. The man who is responsible for 
touching off the spark that has drawn 
world-wide attention to it is Sir Al- 
bert Howard, who has recently reached 


his 73rd vear. 


In his book, An Agricultural Testa- 
ment, Sir Albert advocates two ways 
of making compost, one’ on the ground 
and the other in pits, depending on 
conditions. On our 60 acre farm for 
the first five years we made the heaps 
_in the open. A war was being fought; 
we operated with inexperienced help. 
The labor turn-over was terrific and 
the compost none-too-good, for during 
the last four years none of the heaps 
were turned. They were constructed 
by the Howard process in layers, and 
put on the land a year later. During 
the last few years, visitors have been 
most frequent, and the average farmer 
who came said the same thing. “When 
will he find the time to turn the 
heaps?” I could see that the Amer- 
ican farmer would never follow a 
system that required so much manual 
labor. Something would have to be 
done to simplify the process. 


There are manure loaders on the 
market which reduce the labor of mak- 
ing and turning heaps to a fraction, 
which may well revolutionize our con- 
ceptions of compost-making, but they 
are difficult to purchase and should be 
redesigned so as to handle our problem 
more individually. For our problem | 
figured that making compost in pits 
would entail many elements of labor 
saving, as you shall see, so we con- 
structed nine pits as’ shown in the 
pictures. There is also a halfpit which 
is used for making acid compost, in 
which no ground limestone is applied. 
This is used on our small potato crop. 


The average inside dimensions of the 
pits are 10 feet by 33 feet and four 
feet high. When filling we pile the 
material one foot higher than the top 
because it will soon sink to below the 
top of the pit. We did not make our 
pits below ground level for two rea- 
sons. First, it is cheaper. It does not 
require digging out, except for the side 
wall foundations. For that, we dug 
down two feet. Secondly, it would be 
easier for a man to load the compost 
onto a manure spreader standing at . 
ground level. If he had to stand three 
feet below the ground, and throw it 
up to the manure spreader, it would 
take much more elbow power. 


I find that the average farmer who 
visits here can lay his own hollow 
blocks, thus reducing the amount of 
the investment. These pits will run 
into considerable money, but their 
cost will be saved many times over in 
the course of the years. 
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View of part of the Composting Center—Rodale Farm 
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| like the pits for many reasons, but 
a not unimportant one is their psy- 
chological value where you are depen- 
dent on an employee to make the com- 
post. An empty pit has a way of 
yawning, and beckoning to be filled. 
There are so and so many pits and the 
yearly program requires that they be 
filled. If they are not, then explana- 
tions are in order. 


There is another great advantage. 
In a pit you do not have to spend val- 
uable time and cost in laying out and 
forming the sides of the heap. You 
just throw the stuff in, merely raking 
it out so that it is in the required 
Howard layers of 6 inches of green 
matter and two inches of manure (a 
three to one relationship). In an out- 
side heap, the sides have to slant, in 
a pit the sides are straight up thus 
adding about 30% by volume to the 
heap. In finishing an outside heap a 
lot of soil has to be used as a covering, 
which goes over the sides. In a pit 
you use the soil only on the top. 


A pit prevents the drying action of 
the wind. It conserves the moisture. 
It allows the contents to heat up right 
to the sides whereas in an outside pit 
only the interior increases in tempera- 
ture. One of the most undesirable fea- 
tures of an outside heap is the growth 
of weeds on it. On a farm where forty 
or fifty heaps are made there may not 
be time to weed them and soon a jun- 
gle grows up which robs them of val- 
uable nutritional qualities and mois- 
ture, and brother, the weeds certainly 
can grow tall on compost heaps. In 
a pit you only have the top to worry 
about and I have found that a 12 inch 
layer of leaves on the top will keep 
them down fairly well. Weeds may 
come up through straw or hay, but not 
so well in leaves. 


A few years ago we obtained large 
quantities of chicken cuttings from 
wholesale poultry establishments and 
made them into compost heaps. The 
stench was high and dogs would bur- 
row into it. We used this kind of 
material in one of the pits recently. 


The odor is much milder and dogs 
don’t get in. 


After working with pits for about 
a year I have stumbled on an im- 
provement which to my mind revolu- 
tionizes the whole idea of compost- 
making. This method has been used 
before by the earthworm breeders in 
the west. I wait about eight weeks, 
until I am sure that most of the heat- 
ing has died down, and then insert a 
whole case-full. of earthworms along 
with the culture material in which they 
have been working. In other words, 
in such a size pit as I have mentioned . 
we would put the material from a box 
of earthworms, four feet long, three 
feet wide and two feet high. The 
earthworms will distribute themselves 
over the entire pit and go to work and 
chew up every bit of stuff in the pit. 
They will return it with interest. In 
two months they will thoroughly break 
down the entire content, making the 
total time about four months. Instead 
of the farmer turning the heaps the 
earthworms will be glad to do it with- 
out pay. They will churn and aerate 
the material and turn it into the finest 
compost. They will enrich it with their 
bodily secretions. By this method we 
have turned out a far superior com- 
post to any we made in the open. 


I have noticed that in the pits where 
we placed the earthworms, less weeds 
grew on top, which leads me to be- 
lieve that these little fellows chew up 
the weed seeds along with the other 
materials and take the sting out of 
them. In other words the weed seeds 
that are not killed off by the heating 
are then dealt with by the earth- 
worms. This is terrifically important 
if true. When the compost is taken 
out of the pit we leave some of it at 
the bottom to act as an inoculant for 
the new material. The earthworms it 
contains will enter the new heap as 
soon as the heating has ceased. 


The question is will a farmer breed 
earthworms? Why not? They are an 
intelligent class and do very compli- 
cated things such as applying seven 
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jiferent kinds of poison sprays in one 
yqson, caponizing chickens, acting as 
yet-nurses to cows and dozens of other 
gientific tasks. Besides these, breed- 
ing earthworms is child’s play. The 
oly thing is they will save time, 
noney and grief by buying their first 
jot of earthworms at a cost of ten or 
qwelve dollars. From that time for- 
ward they will never have to buy any 
nore. The original lot will multiply 
fantastically. 


This method is practical for the 


largest farms and the cost of building 
the pits will come from the savings 
over that of chemical fertilizers. In 
the same way the method is practical 
for small gardens. We recommend it 
as more practical than the three-com- 
partment New Zealand box. In this 
way only one section is necessary. For 
large farms the pits could be made a 
little wider, and minus one of the 
shorter sides so that a manure loader 
could go right into the pit. 


J. I. Ropate 


You Want Help 
the Organic 


WE ARE WORKING on a plan to enlist the aid of 
some of our readers who have the time to distribute our 
subscription-getting booklets and bring our message to an 
ever-widening circle. To those who are interested we will 
send a packet of booklets. Each booklet contains a coupon 
and a means of identification so that when a subscription 
comes in we will know through whose efforts it was, and will 
pay a liberal commission for every such subscription. 


You can give them out to friends who do gardening 
or farming. Perhaps some friendly seed store, or church 


will aid you, or a garden club. 


ust give the books out— 


you needn’t give them a sales talk, or follow them up. The 


booklet tells the whole story. 


During the past month, reader-subscribers who have 
handed these booklets out among their friends were directly 
responsible for adding 110 new subscribers to our mailing 
list. Others who have spread our message with this easy plan 
have turned a few minutes of their spare time into handy 
spending money. Perhaps you can do the same. 


Write for full details to Organic Gardening—Dept Q, 
Emmaus, Pa., and state whether you want 25 or 50 booklets. 
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Quality Yn Compost 


By SIR ALBERT HOWARD 


In an age dominated by machinery’ 
every activity tends to be measured 
by the same yardstick—maximum out- 
put at the lowest possible cost. The 
nearer we can approach to the methods 
of mechanized mass production and 
the quickest turnover, the better. Time 
is money: even the reduction in the 
number of workers engaged in produc- 
tion means still more profit because of 
the difference between wages and the 
dole. Hence the frantic efforts of to- 
day to develop the machine and so 
eliminate the human element. 

The ideas underlying industrial de- 
velopment have already invaded agri- 
culture and the production of our fruit 
and vegetables. Any suggestion like 
the making of more compost from the 
vast unused stores of vegetable, ani- 
mal, and human wastes is at once 
countered by these questions: Does it 
pay? Can it compete with the me- 
chanized_ distribution of chemical 
manures? Can the output of food be 
maintained by this method? Hardlv 
any one ever mentions the superior 
quality of the produce which invari- 
ably results from organic farming and 
gardening. The fact is forgotten that 
the loss of quality in our food is in- 
volving the country in a growing ex- 
penditure on health services for the 
succour of the flood of casualties which 
follow the consumption of denatured 
food from worn-out soil. 

_ But a subtle change is taking place. 
The need for keeping up the humus 
content of the soil is becoming ap- 
parent. Even experiment stations like 
Rothamsted and the vested interests 
concerned in the manufacture and sale 
of devil’s dust are changing their tune. 
This is evident from the recent trans- 
formation of their old slogan—arti- 
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ficials or dung—into a new one—dung 
supplemented by artificials. The threat 
of shortage of food and the possibility 
of famine are directing more and more 
attention to the mechanical production 
of humus and the reform of the manure 
heap. 

This awakened interest in the me- 
chanization of muck has not emerged’ 
from the thraldom imposed by modern 
industrial conditions or escaped the 
dangers underlying mass production. 
The preparation of compost with the 
help of the machine tends to lay too 
much stress on cheapness and on la 
bour saving and far too little on qual- 
ity. It is constantly forgotten that 
compost is not being made for the ex- 
port trade but for the soil population 
—the earthworms and other inverte- 
brates, the moulds and microbes— 
which together make up the farmer's 
invisible labour force. These organ- 
isms know nothing about economics 
and the present-day drive for increas- 
ing exports: they are only concerned 
in Nature’s round. But to carry out 
their duties effectively and expeditious. 
ly they must be provided with the 
right food and the right working con- 
ditions. They need this food the mo- 
ment they begin their work every 
spring. 

These fundamental requirements of 
the lowly labourers which prepare the 
food needed by the earth’s green cat- 
pet cannot be met unless we pay fat 
more attention to quality in the mak- 
ing of our compost. This labour force 
works to a very exacting time table 
imposed by the Seasons. It is no use 
giving them in the spring the crud: 
raw materials in the shape of low-qual- 
ity compost, out of which their food 
can be manufactured in two or three 
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months’ time. They want the perfect 
compost just as the soil begins to warm 
yp in the spring and when the growth 
of the crops begins. It is useless feed- 
ing these creatures after they are dead. 

How can we conduct our compost 
making so that the soil population is 
properly and timely fed? By allowing 
the fermentation processes in the com- 
post heap to proceed till the vegetable 
and animal residues are thoroughly 
broken down. 

Are there any other ways of making 
high-quality compost besides that of 
the ordinary heap? One _ promising 
method is to harness the earthworm 
for this task and so convert the soiled 
bedding of our covered yards, cow 
sheds, stables, and piggeries into earth- 
worm casts—the ideal compost as 
made in Nature. 

The utilization of the earthworm as 
amaker of quality compost is describ- 
ed in detail on p. 15 and 16 of the in- 
troduction to the reprint of Darw:a 
on Humus and the Earthworm pub- 
lished by Messrs. Faber and Faber in 
1945. The details there given original- 
ly appeared in the issue of Organic 


Gardening (The Rodale Press, Em- 
maus, Pa., U.S.A.) of June 1943. The 
method involves the daily transfer bv 
mechanical means of the soiled bed- 
ding of the live stock to a large earth- 
worm pit, 100 feet long, 50 feet wide, 
and 2 feet deep, in the centre of the 
farmstead. Here the earthworms are 
provided with the organic food, soil, 
and water they need. In due course 
these materials pass through the ali- 
mentary canals of the earthworms and 
are converted into casts rich in the 
combined nitrogen, available phos- 
phate, potash, and all the other min- 
erals needed by the crop. All that is 
necessary is to transfer this material 
and distribute it on the leys just as 
they are ploughed up. Excellent crops 
result. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
on the importance of quality in com- 
post. The higher the quality of the 
compost, the better the crops and the 
finer the live stock. These result from 
the work of the farmer’s unpaid labour 
force, the earthworms. The simple 
needs of these humble workers must 
never be forgotten. 


Nit rogen- Ga thering Bacteria 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT by growing leguminous plants, 


such as clover, peas, and alfalfa is, as everybody knows, 
due to the fact that nitrogen-gathering microbes of various 
kinds like to attach themselves to the roots of these plants. 
They take the nitrogen from the air and incorporate it in 
their nodules, which you can easily see by pulling out a 
clover plant. When the clover is plowed under, this organic 
nitrogen becomes available for the crops. The nitrogen- 
gatherers are rather specialized, but Memoir 267 of Cornell 
University shows that microbes associating with soybeans 
frequently are able to take up connections with other legu- 
minous plants. If this is true on various kinds of soils, plant- 
ing a soybean crop would be a good start for improving the 
fertility also for later planting of clover. 


Soil Aggregates Meade 


Condensed from Soil Conservation Magazine 


By HENRY HOPP 


Soil Conservation Service 


HE lowly earthworm’s part in 


conserving soil is being studied by re- 
search workers of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 


Soils experts have long known that 
the formation of granules helps to 
make the soil resistant to erosion. 
These granules are known technically 
as soil aggregates. Aggregates consist 
of individual soil particles cemented 
together into larger pellets. 


The individual particles of a_ soil 
are classified as gravel, sand, silt, and 
clay. Gravel is made up of particles 
larger than approximately 1/25 of an 
inch. Sand particles range from 1/25 
of an inch down to 1/500 of an inch. 
Silt particles measure between 1/500 
and 1/12500 of an inch. Particles 
smaller than 1/12500 of an inch clas- 
sify as clay. 


In an unaggregated soil the particles 
are separate. When exposed to the 
erosive action of rain and flowing 
water, many tiny particles are carried 
away and the rest are packed to- 
gether. Soil in this condition becomes 
water-logged with rain; crusted and 
hard with drought. When a soil be- 
comes aggregated, the individual par- 
ticles—usually the smaller ones—join 
together into larger compact granules. 
These granules may vary in size up to 
% of an inch thick. They resist better 
the beating action of rain, and be- 
cause they are not carried so easily 
by flowing water make the soil more 
resistant to erosion. Well aggregated 
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soil keeps its looseness when dry or 
wet. Water goes in easily and the 
soil remains ventilated. This good bal- 
ance between air and water in the 
soils helps plants to grow. The forma- 
tion of aggregates, therefore, becomes 
a matter of prime importance to soil 
conservation. 


We know that microscopic soil or- 
ganisms have a part in forming aggre- 
gates. The bacteria and molds of the 
soil live on dead vegetation or the: 
trash left after crops are removed, 
Certain of the bacteria are known to 
produce slimy materials capable of ce- 
menting individual particles together. 
Molds consist of fine threads which 
may serve similarly. 


Now, data from the new project 
seem to show that earthworms are 
topnotch builders of aggregates. 


In one test, soil from a lespedeza 
field was first screened. The screen 
had holes 1/50 of an inch in diameter. 
This fine soil was placed in containers 
and water was added. One container 
held the soil plus whatever bacteria 
and molds were naturally present. The 
contents of the other container were 
similar except that the worms were 


added. 


After 3 days, water-stable aggre- 
gates had been formed that would no 
longer pass through the screen. In 
the soil containing micro-organisms 
but no worms, 5.9 percent of the soil 
had formed these large aggregates. In 
the soil containing worms, 12 percent 
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was in large aggregates. Thus, the soil 
containing worms had about double 
the quantity of water-stable aggre- 
gates. 


Not only was the proportion of ag- 
gregates larger with worms present, 
hut the durability of these aggregates 
when hit by raindrops was greater. 
This was determined by subjecting the 
larger aggregates to water dropped 
from a height of twelve inches. The 
number of drops required to break the 
aggregates into finer particles was 
counted. The aggregates formed under 
the action of micro-organisms alone 
were broken apart by 6 drops, those 
from the worm cultures by an average 
of 13 drops. The worm-culture aggre- 
gates were, therefore, about twice as 
resistant to the erosive action of falling 
water. 


How do earthworms form these ag- 
gregates?’ Worms are unique in that 
they are among the few animals that 
eat soil. They eat the soil along with 
organic matter. The excrement—or 
worm manure—is expelled as tiny pel- 
lets. These are the earthworm aggre- 
gates. 


The rate at which earthworms ex- 


crete aggregates was determined in 
other tests. Three different kinds of 
earthworms were used: Lumbricus ter- 
restris, which was obtained from a 
lespedeza field; Helodrilus caliginosus 
from a broomsedge field; and J/elo- 
drilus foetidus from a manure pile. 
They were given good moisture condi- 
tions, a fertile soil, and warm temper- 
ature. The Lumbricus worms, the 
largest of the three species, produced 
about their own weight of aggregates 
per day. The two other species, which 
were smaller, produced aggregates at a 
slower rate. The size and shape of the 
aggregates varied with the kind and 
size of the worms, the Lubricus worms 
averaging largest. It looks from these 
studies as if earthworms are pretty 
good aggregate factories. 


To what extent can farmers increase 
earthworms in the soil by simple 
methods? Results from rotation plots 


started 5 years ago at the Maryland 
Agricultural Experiment Station offer 
some light on this question. One set 
of counts was made on land cropped 
the following ways: 

(a) Row cropping every year. 

(b) Two-year rotation (row crop 
the first season, small grain and sod 
crop the second season ). 

(c) Three-year rotation (row crop 
the first season, small grain the second 
season, hay crop the third season). 


The earthworms were counted dur- 
ing the winter on the plots that had 
been in row crop the previous season. 
About five times as many worms were 
present in the 3-year rotation plots as 
in those subject to annual cultivation. 


EFarthworms 


Strip Per Acre 
Cover Number (thousands) 
3 825 
5 910 
7 1,010 
9 1,830 
Broomsedye 2 320 
4 550 
6 550 
8 640 


Another set of comparisons suggests 
that farmers may be able to keep up 
the worm population even with an 
annual cropping system. THe test in- 
cluded: 

(a) Row crops, in which the land is 
plowed and cultivated. 

(b) Drilled soybeans, in which the 
land is prepared by disking and no 
summer, cultivation is given. 

(c) Drilled winter grain, in which 
the land is prepared in the fall, and 
left idle after grain harvest in the 
spring. 

(d) Drilled winter grain, in which 
the land is prepared in the fall, but a 
summer legume is seeded into ,the 


grain or after the grain is harvested 


in the spring. 


The results for these counts revealed 
that the plots in the winter grain-sum- 
mer legume cropping plan contained 
far.the most worms, about 10 times as 
many as in the plots planted annually 
to row crops. Indeed, the worms in the 
winter grain-summer legume plots 
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were almost as numerous as in legume 
sod plots. Good conservation use of 
the land and increased earthworm 
population would seem to go together. 

A third study made by the earth- 
worm project suggests the importance 
of growing legumes. An old broom- 
sedge field on the Soil Conservation 
Service tract of the Agricultural Re- 
search Center at Beltsville, Md., had 
been partially converted to sericea 
lespedeza some 7 years ago. Five nar- 
row strips, each 13 feet wide, were 
disked and seeded to sericea at that 


time, with intervening strips of the 


same width left in broomsedge. Earth- 
worm counts! made in early March of 
1946 gave the results shown in table 2. 
More than 1 million earthworms per 
acre were found in the sericea strips, 
whereas, only half this number occur- 
red in the broomsedge. 


This project bids fair to add a new 
wrinkle to soil conservation. 

The studies indicate that an earth. 

worm may produce, under good condi. 
tions, about 1 gram or thereabouts of 
aggregates per day. Worm populations 
of the size found in this study would 
be capable of aggregating perhaps 500 
pounds or more per acre per day, §o 
you see that the earthworm may, be 
a real workhorse when it comes to 
turning out the aggregates we want 
for soil conservation. The earthworm 
project is beginning to show that yoy 
can keep this workhorse busy and still 
use your land. 
(Note sy Epitor oF Organic Garden- 
ing)—The Soil Conservation Service 
should have gone one step further and 
tested the effect of chemical fertilizers 
on the earthworm population. 


Gneredible Recommendations 


ORR anv MOTT of the Department of Agriculture 
wrote on the effect of DDT administered orally to cows, 
horses, sheep. The article, which appeared in the Journal of 
Economic Entomology 38 (1945) 428 ff shows that hemor- 
rages were frequently produced, that lesions of the nervous 
system occurred, that unusually marked loss of appetite 
occurred, and that further research was necessary to show 
how sprays affect the animals. The poisonous effect was ex- 


tended rather than acute. 


The scientists conclude that 


there is no reason to expect any bad effects from the proper 
use of DDT when applied as a dust or in water suspension. 
I just wonder what to think about their standards for dan- 
gerousness. As long as they admit that “hemorrages were 
frequently produced in heart and intestinal linings” we think 
the poison is poisonous enough. So much research ends in 
stupid recommendations! Should We produce hemorrages in 
our domestic animals just to prove that DDT is not an acute 


poison? 
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North Temperate Zone: The vegetables that can be stored should be pro- 
tected against frost. While a slight frost does not harm any of them, none is 
benefited by it except parsnips. It is safer to get cabbages in before it is too 
late. Hang up tomato plants and let them gradually ripen. Squash and pump- 
kin should also be harvested before frost. 


The orchard will soon be attacked by rabbits, and you had best put on 
the guarding wire cuffs. Home-made ones of two thicknesses of chicken wire do 
the job. 


The flower gardener is often advised to sow his hardy annuals now. This 
may apply to fine seeds and to places where the ground is not bare in winter; 
but do not sow in garden beds, unless you can put a mulch on and keep it there. 
Mulching is useless, if you do not hold the mulch material down because the 
first real blast will tear straw and hay away. It is best to wait a little, anyhow, 
so that the seeds do not make a growth before winter. If they stay dormant 
and germinate in spring you get just as fine plants as if they grew now and were 
wintered with protection. 


Established plants, however, had best be protected with care, especially 
snapdragons, which need not be treated as annuals. Carnations winter usually 
better without a mulch, if the climate is otherwise suitable. 


House plants:are now established. Pot nice well-grown plants that have 
not bloomed for winter flowering. Wallflowers and pinks are especially suitable, 
but zinnias, petunias, and many others will do well. 


Prepare for spring sowing and clean flats and have potting earth ready. 


Store dahlias, gladiolus, montbretia, cannas, tuberose and keep in frost-free 
rooms and on an airy, mouse-proof shelf. Plant spring-flowering bulbs as you re- 
ceive them, 

Southern Gardens: The time to sow all the winter vegetables is here. 
Peas, cress, and many crops of more northern latitudes which normally would 
not thrive down South can now be attempted. ' 


The same is true of flowers; now you may try mignonette, carnation, 
and sweet peas. You may succeed with hyacinths and tulips if you give them 
your coldest months in the ground. Start them now. 


Dormant trees can be planted, but in the deep South you may as well 
plant evergreens if they come in peat moss and burlap and are kept moist. 
Winter injury is usually nothing but suffering from lack of water. If it gets cold, 
water the deciduous shrubs and the evergreens as well. The Northers produce 
much evaporation of water from soil and leaves. 


Composting can go on as before, if you are equipped to keep the heaps 
moist. The heaps built in the North will also heat during winter if adequately 
moistened in building. But where heavy winter rains occur, provide some pro- 
tection against leaching. An earth-covered straw layer is usually satisfactory, 
since straw sheds water rather readily. But boards may be desirable, too. 
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I. Rodale’s Rock Vegetable Garden 


How Develop A cre Plot 


- 


By HEINRICH MEYER 


hundreds of our read- 
ers have written in for advice on the 
large garden. They have acquired a 
site in the country and intend to cul- 
tivate it now so that, when building 
eases up, they may set the house be- 
tween grown or growing trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. This is a sound approach. 
On the other hand, I am almost hes- 
itant to set down suggestions because 
the one word LAND means a million 
diferent things. First, there is the 
question of soil, topsoil and subsoil, 
which encompasses drainage and fer- 
tility problems. Second, there is the 


slope to be considered; a site facing’ 


North must be treated differently from 
a Southern exposure and level land 
has again problems of its own; but 
most important of all is the question 
as to whether your site lies higher or 
lower than surrounding territory. If 
lower and in a region of long winters, 
many fruit trees may be entirely out, 
though in the same region a higher ex- 
posure would permit you to plant a 
varied orchard. Third, the question 
which concerns the architect so pre- 
dominantly: how do you get to your 
place, which way is the house to face, 
where is the driveway, how much do 
you mean to integrate the buildings 
and the lay-out of the garden? And 
fourth, the most personal of them all, 
what are your preferences, hobbies, 
plans, and bank account? As you can 
easily figure out by arithmetic, there 
are innumerable possibilities for mak- 


® Next issue will bring Mr. J. I. 
Rodale’s startling article on Vegetables 
in the Rock Garden. Mr. Rodale’s 
sensational observations and experi- 
ments will prove stimulating to many 
lovers of rock gardening. 


ing mistakes. If you can afford it, call 
in a good nursery expert, who has been 
in business for a long time in your 
region, and save by his advice; if you 
have to do without professional guid- 
ance, watch the neighbors’ properties 
and make your improvements after 
careful consideration. For a tree once 
planted and grown for two or three 
years is an individual that you will 
hate to dig out, especially if you have 
planted it yourself; and if the tree is 
growing where the driveway should be 
you cannot very well run the car 
around it. These and similar matters 
cannot be fully discussed in a few ar- 
ticles. All I can do is to give a series 
of suggestions that may help you in 
avoiding mistakes by intelligently ap- 
plying them to your own conditions. 


The most common difficulty of new 
landowners, I daresay, is the change- 
over from a wild piece of bramble land 
to a cultivated garden. There are 
perhaps a few trees, there are many 
shrubby growths, tall yellow grasses 
and dry weeds, poison ivy in luscious 
profusion, and wild blackberries. The 
property next door has a smooth lawn, 
well-trimmed hedge, flowering 
shrubs, a wall garden overhanging the 
West side of the driveway, and other 
attractions. You superimpose the two 
pictures and add at the same time in 
your mind your improvements: that 
still does not pull out the brambles— 
now yours—and kill off your own weed 
seeds. If you have to do everything 
with pick axe and fork, do as the pio- 
neers did and wrest away from the 
wilderness one piece after another ra- 
ther than attacking the whole problem 
at once. Then you will not be defeated 
with disappointment when the weed 
seeds come up amidst the expensive 
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lawn seeds you have so enthusiastically 
sown on poorly prepared ground. 

If you can afford it, use a bulldozer 
or at least a road-scraper to prepare 
the rough contours. If you have plenty 
of time until your house is to go up, 
you can, however, very well grub out 
the brambles and cut down the weeds 
with your own hands, next sow a 
quick-growing grass or a long-lasting 
perennial legume and let your soil get 
itself into shape. For the suppression 
of weed seeds is the real problem, not 
cutting down the few stalky stems and 
growths that happen to make the place 
unsightly just now. 


Some ask if the chemical weed-kill- 
ers would help them. That raises two 
questions in my mind: How much 
would it cost to kill weeds by chemicals 
as against using power machinery or 
a team with a scraper, which is the 
tried method of preparing land? The 
chances are that the chemical would 
cost more and be less effective for any 
sizeable area. The other, more funda- 
mental, question is the effect of weed- 
killers on the soil. We have previously 
reported that in some soils their rest- 
dues were retained for a long time and 
that the after-effect of the hormone 
weed-killers was not desirable for 
young growth. Therefore, I recom- 
mend the old method of grubbing, 
sowing a cover crop and plowing it 
under, then several cultivations to ex- 
terminate young weed seedlings and 
final reseeding to lawn. But before 
embarking on this biggest project, see 
if you do not really want to leave part 
of the property in the wild. Quite 
often, a wild garden or a heath-like 
piece of ground between big boulders, 
on which you can sun yourself while 
bees hum about you, is better than an 
oversized, straggling “cultivated” gar- 
den. For unless you can go about the 
development with gusto, planting hun- 
dreds of shrubs and trees, you may be 
better off planting nothing in some 
parts and concentrating your planta- 
tions on the part of the property near 
your projected house. If, for instance, 
you intend to have a family orchard 
and vineyard, there is no reason what- 
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soever why you should not start jt 
before cultivating the land. It js only 
necessary to do away with brambles 
poison ivy, and other climbers that 
may have overrun the grounds; but 
you need not plow or cultivate. Just 
dig your holes, plant your trees, water 
them, add some more earth, add a 
wire cuff to protect them against ro. 
dents, and let them grow. Space them 
wide enough, as the nursery catalogue 
suggests. What do you do with the 
land between the fruit trees and grape 
vines? 


On this point I can report from my 
own experience in Pennsylvania. When 
I planted my first fifty or sixty fruit 
trees, the land was bare, except for the 
stubbles from a previous owner’s corn 
field. As a garden writer I felt I should 
experiment with all possible kinds of 
plants. Thus I sowed strips with alfal. 
fa, red clover, white sweet clover, 
crimson clover, rape, flax, rye grass, 
redtop, and other grasses in late win- 
ter while the ground was moist. It 
seems that every single seed came up, 
which forced me to become incredibly 
busy with the scythe later in the year. 
But I know now that flax was very 
bad for my purpose, because it did not 
let anything else come up and thus 
bared the ground and prepared it for 
thistles and other undesirables. Rape 
did not have that effect; but while it 
kept weeds down it did not make a 
lasting ground cover. The grasses made 
all good stands and have since spread 
over the property; still my advice to 
all who have the right kind of land is 
to sow a mixture of clovers, pretty 
thick; either broadcast on top or drill- 
ed in rows after discing. Leave out 
the sweet clovers, unless your soil is 
too poor for the crimson, alsike, red, 
and white clovers. You may have to 
apply some lime and phosphate rock, 
but most likely you can get a ground 
cover without any further trouble. If 
you can mix some good alfalfa in, so 
much the better. By thick sowing, you 
keep the growth of the plants a bit 
lower and still suppress all weeds, in- 
cluding the thistles. If your soil is 4 
clayey sub-soil-like ground, your clov- 
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ers will take a hold within the year; 
if the climate permits, you can also 
sow in late summer or early fall and 
get a luscious growth by spring. This 
is what I did afterward in my worst 
spot which was badly eroded and over- 
gown with brambles. But, in fall, you 
must cover the seeds. In early spring 
you may well succeed by sowing be- 
tween stubbles or even on the last 
snow. These legumes will enrich your 
soil with nitrogen and also force you 
to make mulches around your young 
fruit trees so that you can find them 
during the first year. Later, the 
legumes will supply you with green 
matter for composting and, by the time 
your trees come into bearing, you will 
have a fertile soil and can disc under 
the clover for added fertility. 


In the meantime, your land will look 
neat and well covered so that in ro- 
mantic moments as you stroll over 
your pasture you may even consider 
the profession of shepherd. If you do 
like goats, rabbits, sheep and their 
lambs, turkeys and chickens, you can, 
of course, cut the clovers for hay or 


forage; but if you let them go to seed, 


they will keep your soil in good shape 
for many years, without requiring any 
attention. Where clovers are unsuit- 
able, there are grasses or other leg- 
umes, about which you can find out 
from the Extension Service, which you 
are supporting through your taxes; a 
letter to the College of Agriculture of 
your state will bring you the necessary 
information on cover crops. 
(Other articles will follow.) 


Burning Potato Refuse 


EUROPEAN as well as American farmers have burnt 


potato refuse for generations. Burning these leftovers 
seemed often strange when held against the otherwise so 
rigidly upheld practice of saving all organic material for the 
manure pile or compost heap. What may be the cause of 
this deviation? Professor Lutman, the famous plant pathol- 
ogist of the University of Vermont, who last year published 
his startling study on actinomycetes, Vt. Station Bulletin 
522, has now come forward with another booklet, Bulletin 
528, entitled The Spread of Potato Scab in Soil by Potato 
Plant Humus. He shows how this scab-producing organism 
survives and reproduces wherever such infected refuse is 
left, but that scab is not spread by infected tubers. This 
is, of course, a discovery worth many millions to the growers. 
The discovery also shows what we have found ourselves that 


treatment of potato seed by disinfectants is unnecessary.’ - 


And it finally shows why bonfires are going up wherever 
potatoes are grown. It remains to be seen if potato refuse 
will lose its dangerousness when composted. But this is an 
investigation yet to be made. 
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ALREADY PROFITED 


After reading your magazine for 
about three years, I feel a word of ap- 
preciation is due you. 

The science of organic agriculture 
seems to me, to have more to contri- 
bute to human well-being, than the 
more dramatic of recent discoveries 
have; even if they do promise much. 

But since Organic Gardening re- 
ceives recognition slowly, and it’s be- 
ginnings .are modest, we factory and 
office workers have all the more rea- 
son for appreciating you, who are pio- 
neering this valuable work. 

I never read a secular book with as 
great interest and entertainment as I 
did Sir Albert Howard’s Testament, 
and now I would like to read Mr. 
Rodale’s “Pay Dirt.” His editorials 
are especially valuable and interesting. 

I have already profited in a small 
way on my city lot by beginning or- 
ganic methods and have discontinued 
the use of poisonous sprays, fertilizers 
and practices not recommended by 
Organic Gardening. 


Albert Zimmerman, 
1228 Smithson Ave., 
Erie, Pa. 


TRIPLING THE YIELD 


Your magazine has made three 
blades of grass grow for me where 
only one grew before. 


H. G. Aune, 
1232 Searles St., 
Eureka, Calif. 
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CURRANTS AND MULCH 


In my own garden I had some cur- 
rants planted but have never secured 
any fruit as:the soil was almost entire. 
ly dust and clinkers, and dried out so 
completely in the spring and summer 
that no fruit of any consequence ever 
set before this year. ; 

Along in the last of March I secured 
a couple of loads of pea vines from the 
top and sides of a pea vine silage pile 
with the idea of using it in my compost 
pile. 

I put eight wheeél-barrow loads of 
these pea vines around the currants, 
covering the entire patch to a depth of 
about three inches, and the results 
were immediately apparent and truly 
wonderful, 

The bushes have just doubled in size 
since then and I secured a wonderful 
crop of large, luscious currants a few 
weeks ago, that literally covered each 
branch, and obviously I’m going to be 
a strong compost and leaf mulch en- 
thusiast from now on. 

H. K. Patterson, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


GRAVEL MULCH 


Last summer after your rock mulch 
article I covered my pansy bed with 
two inches of gravel. The unusual 
rains rotted most of the pansies out 
but 3 plants lived through a second 
winter. One of them is enormous with 
as many as 15 blooms, some as large 
as 4 inches. It must have been the 


gravel mulch. 
Sarah W. Rule, 
R. F. D. 2, 
Fairfax, Va. 
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HEALTHY VEGETABLES + 


One day last summer a lady came 
into my store, and asked if those car- 
rots had been sprayed? I said “No! I 
raised them myself. Why?” She said 
“My doctor told me to ask if they had 
been sprayed, when I purchase carrots 
for myself?” This lady knew I had a 
garden and if I raised them, I raised 
them without spray. 


I now have your book “Pay Dirt” 
and find it very interesting. 


Lloyd E. Johnson, 
65 Main St., 
Frewsburg, N. Y. 


POOR SAND 


Even with my new tiny garden I am 
having a wonderful time with my 
earthworms and compost. Many peo- 
ple have become interested in your 
method of gardening because of the 
way my little patch of very poor sand 
is producing. 


I believe that the work you are 
doing is of very great service to our 
country. 

Edith G. Richardson, 
6504 34th St., N. E. 
Seattle 5, Wash. 


INSECTS 


‘My small composted garden is re- 
markably free from insects. A florist 
said to me a few days ago that she 
was very fond of nasturtiums but did 
not grow them as they were covered 
with ‘horrid little black insects’. I 
was able to offer to give her a dollar 
a piece for any insects she could find 
on the leaves in my nasturtium bor- 


der! 
D. W. George, 
The Button Box, 
Route 10, 
Southwick, Mass. 


NO CORN BORER 


I have been a reader of your mag- 
azine for several months and I have 
followed your ideas on my garden and 
know from experience what good can 
come from composting. One part I 
composted, .the other without. The 
ground is the same, a sandy loam. 
The corn is 3 feet higher, no corn 
borer. The tomatoes much larger and 
the beans bearing twice as heavy on 
the composted part. 


A. R. Summers, 
505 Catalpa Dr., 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


THE OLD-TIMER 


“My daddy, born in 1850, was a 
‘manure farmer’. Yields of fruit and 
berries that now would be considered 
phenomenal, he just took for granted. 
I remember hearing him say once that 
he did not consider 15,000 quarts of 
strawberries per acre anything extra- 
ordinary as he’d had such production 
too often to be surprised. From what 
I learn of growing strawberries now 
from growers who use chemical fertil- 
izers, 4,000 quarts per acre is con- 
sidered something to brag about.” 


J. C. Stephens, 
Box 75, Tyler, Texas 


* 
TREES KNOW COMPOST 


“Just want to tell you about my 
compost pile. I spread the contents 
on my lawn and small garden plot. 
When reaching the bottom of the 
compost heap, I got quite a surprise: 
a tree, fifteen feet from the heap sent 
hundreds of shoots from a root into 
the bottom of the compost heap, some 
of them being about twelve inches 
long and coming from eight inches 
under the surface of the ground.” 


L. Matson, 
1810 - 44th Ave. North, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Stages in the Development of Top Onion 
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Top Ohions In The Garden Cais 
Early anil ive Good 


By B. F, LUTMAN 


Professor Emeritus, University of Vermont 


hx Romans had a name for them 
and probably the Greeks had too; but 
the Latin name has come down to us 
and is preserved in the scientific name 
given to all edible onions:—Allium 
cepa. The cepa part of the name is 
the old Latin one for onions of any and 
all varieties. 

Onions played a more considerable 
role in the food of ancient peoples than 
in that of most moderns except for the 
peoples who lived around the Mediter- 
ranean, the Spaniards, Italians, Greeks, 
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and Egyptians. The ancient mobs may 
have howled for bread and circuses 
but bread alone was a rather tasteless 
food and some flavoring must be added 
to it. Meat, butter or oil was too ex- 
pensive and scarce so that the relish- 
giving addition to the bread must be 
cheap and have a lot of flavor. Of 
course some of the odorous cheeses 
would have been better than a vege- 
table but even a bit of cheese would 
be too expensive for a laborer who 
earned only a few pennies a day. A 
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after they have attained a certain size. 
But these “Egyptian” onions were a 
novelty which I had never seen in 
seedsmen’s catalogues and very few 
gardeners around here seem to be fa- 
miliar with them. Perhaps some of 
my readers may be the same way, and 
so, I should like to commend these 
“Egyptian” onions to them as they 
have certain advantages which others 
do not, especially in the extreme north- 
ern states where the growing season is 
so short that we have only about 130 
days from spring to autumn frosts. No 
one seems to be able to find a reason 
for the name “Egyptian” for these 
onions but we can imagine the laborer 
for the Pharoahs nibbling on one of 
these onions while he ate his hunk of 
bread after drawing stones to build a 
pyramid or a tomb. 

Bailey in his “Encyclopedia of Hor- 
ticulture,” recognizes three types of 
The new edible bulb is formed inside onions. (1). The ordinary onions 

the old. grown from seed; the larger of which 


meal consisted of bread with some 
small addition to make it a little more 
tasty so that as much bread as possible 
would go down with a relish. 

Then, too, onions in themselves were 
agood and highly nutritious food. We 
speak of onions as being “sweet” and 
this term is entirely correct. The onion 
is one of the plants which stores its 
reserve material in the bulbs as sugars. 
So, onions were good food as well as 
supplying plenty of taste and odor. 
Undoubtedly they contain some vita- 
mins too but I never let that bother 
me; I still prefer to eat my vitamins 
with a fork or spoon and not take 
them out of a pill box. 

When we purchased our present 
home and its garden, the former owner 
pointed out with pride a few short 
rows of what he called “Egyptian” 
onions. They had liked them especial- 
ly well and wanted us to see them. 
We have kept them going for twenty 
five years with a minimum of effort 
and a maximum of yield. I had been } 
familiar with onions which grew from 
seed to produce “sets” and with the 
“multipliers” which split up the bulbs Early Summer Bulbs forming. f 
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Early Summer Bulbs and Flowers. 


are marketed as onions for immediate 
use and the smaller ones are stored 
over the winter for replanting the fol- 
lowing spring as onion sets. (2). The 
multipliers which produce large bulbs 
which split internally into a number of 
smaller bulbs which are separated and 
replanted for early onions the follow- 
ing spring. (3). The top onions, known 
also as tree or Egyptian onions, in 
which the bulbs never grow very large 
but come up very early in the follow- 
ing spring. For them Bailey has sug- 
gested the trinomial, Allium cepa 
bulbifera. 

If you like young onions at any sea- 
son of the year by adding these top 
onions to your garden you may have 
them fresh from the middle of May 
even in the extreme north of this coun- 
try. The top onion is the lazy garden- 
er’s choice for they require little care. 
Of course they thrive best in a soil 
rich in humus but about all the culti- 
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vation they need is an occasional hoe 
ing and a pulling of the weeds. They 
are unusually free from all the plant 
pests and troubles, such as maggots, 
insects, fungi, etc. 

If part of the old bulbs are left in 
the row, they will send out their green 
stalks almost as soon as the last snow 
has melted, even before the lawns and 
pastures have begun to show signs of 
renewed life. The onions will be ready 
to eat in Vermont by the second or 
third week in May and continue to be 
good for about a month. The new and 
edible portions of the bulbs are formed 
inside the old bulbs of the previous 
year and are the enlarged bases of the 
new green stalks. About the third or 
fourth week in June in Vermont, one 
of the stalks swells up at its tip and 
from this swelling a clump of bulbs 
and flowers bursts out. The onion, 
like all members of the Lily family, 
are six-parted so that six stamens al- 
ways show. If the growing season con- 
tinues cool and favorable ‘for onion 
growth some of the top bulbs will re- 
sume growth and a second crop of 
bulbs and flowers appear on its top. 
A third crop of the same type will 
often appear in July but this last one 
is usually composed of flowers. 

As soon as the stalks begin to bear 
the bulbs on their tops, the best period 
for eating top onions on the table has 
passed. But, by that time, ordinary 
set onions are large enough to eat and 
are next in the onion succession. They 
require a little longer than top onions 
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Midsummer Stage. 


to reach the edible stage since they 
have to root themselves and get a 
spring start after their winter rest. 
The top-onion bulbs are planted in the 
fall and grow quite a little during the 
cool weather of September and Octo- 
ber. They are all rooted and ready to 
start as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. ‘The top onions are entirely 
hardy and temperatures of -25° to 
-30° F. have no effect on them. The 
reason for this resistance to all freez- 
ing is not known but may be possibly 
connected in some way with the 
sugar stored in the bulbs, reducing the 
freezing point. In quality, the top 
onions are as good as that of set on- 
ions, being tender and sweet until they 
begin to put out the shoots to bear the 
top bulbs when they become strong 
and tough. 
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To the plant lover and botanist, 
these top onions are a curiosity and 
problem since the two methods of re- 
production in plants (vegetative re- 
production by bulbs and sexual repro- 
duction by flowers and seeds) are so 
hopelessly mixed. We usually associ- 
ate bulbs and tubers with the soil and 
the underground parts of plants. But, 
here we have a crop of bulbs produced 
on the top and not on the bottom of 
a plant. It should be added here that 
these top bulbs are not edible; they are 
as strong in flavor, or even stronger, 
than old bulbs; they taste more like 
onion seeds. 

One of the old theories of botany, 
mostly discarded but recently revived 
under another name, was that plants 
produce a variety of substances each 
of which is destined to make possible 
a particular organ and it was in this 
organ that this particular “stuff” ac- 
cumulated. Thus, there were bulb- 
producing substances, flower-produc- 
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Final Stage: more and more onions. 
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ing substances, root-producing sub- 
stances, etc. But in the top onions 
these substances seem to be hopelessly 
mixed since on one stalk grows a clump 
of bulbs or of flowers, or a mixture of 
the two. Weather, rather than any 
particular “stuff” seems to determine 
whether a stalk produces a clump of 
bulbs or of flowers. If the weather is 
rather cool, the clump at the top of 
the stalk is likely to be mostly or en- 
tirely bulbs, that is, the vegatative 
growth continues. But, as the season 
warms up in late June or early July, 
onion flowers are much more common 
and the last that are produced are 
always small and are flowers alone. 
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But, regardless of the method of 
bulb production, you will find top 
onions are a very good addition to 
your garden; providing, of course, that 
you like onions, Seedsmen do not list 
them in their catalogues and this {gs a 
mistake on their part since more gar- 
deners would plant them if they knew 
about them and could get a few to 
start a small bed or row of them. A 
start is all that you will need; after 
that, they are so prolific and hardy 
that a large portion of the bulbs borne 
on the tops of the stalks will have to 
be thrown away and not replanted or 
you would in a few years have a gar- 
den of top onions only. 


Compost and Posts 


FREQUENT INQUIRIES concern the heat reached 
in a properly made compost. According to recent checks, 
the temperature rises after building and after the first turn- 
ing to 160-170 degrees Fahrenheit. This is enough to kill 
the eggs and larvae of most insects and also the seeds of 
many weeds, though not necessarily of all the grasses. An 
inquiry at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station brought 
us a reply from Professor J. O. Pepper, Extension Entomolo- 
gist, who said with respect to Japanese beetles: “A temper- 
ature of around 130° F. for a period of 30 minutes would 
probably kill any stage of the grub.” Since a heating com- 
post heap stays at high temperatures for hours, even days, 
there is no likelihood that insects survive. 


Baiting She Codling Moth 


J. R. EYER of the New Mexico Experiment Station 
published an article in the Journal of Economic Entomology 
39 (1945 ) 344 ff. He found that solid baits could be prepared 
which catch no friendly insects to speak of, but plenty of 
codling moth. Solid baits can be stored in the cellar and set 
out when the moths start flying; they are not affected by 
rain, and they are the best way out for those of us who want 
to avoid the spray schedules and yet have fruit that isn’t 
wormy. The Arizona Experiment Station is in Tucson, 
Arizona and can advise growers on the question. It looks as 
though this most disagreeable pest as well as the Jap beetle 
would succumb to baits. This will be the best solution be- 
cause we do not contaminate the orchards or the fruit, but 
get rid of the bugs and save millions in chemicals. 
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@) N a rainy night in the early part 


of 1943 I was patrolling the wet and 
darkened streets of my home town, in 
the company of a fellow Air-raid War- 
den. He passed the dull intervals be- 
tween the shrill blasts of our whistles 
by persuading me that it was my duty 
to contribute a series of articles on 
Victory Gardens to the chain of Long 
Island papers with which he was con- 
nected. And so, through the spring 
and summer months of 1943 and 1944 

I did my best, each week, to keep up 

the morale of my _ neighbors who 

(many for the first time in their lives) 

were trying to add to the nation’s food 
supply by growing their own vege- 
tables. 

I have been perusing some of these 
weekly columns—not without consid- 
erable embarrassment. In those days, 
I was unregenerate and not only used 
chemical fertilisers myself but recom- 
mended them to others. I glean a little 
consolation from finding that, even 
when advocating the additions of 
chemical fertilisers to the soil, I re- 
peatedly stressed the importance of 
putting in plenty of organic matter 
as well. In one of my early columns 
I wrote: 

“For fertiliser, assuming that you 
have done everything possible to 
supply humus, the simplest pro- 
cedure for the amateur is to buy 
a ready-mixed fertiliser from a re- 
liable dealer.” 


On another occasion, I devoted an en- 
tire column to the need for organic 
matter and, to the means of obtaining 
it. 
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Vegetable Gardening 


By LEONARD WICKENDEN 
(!) Taking the Right Road. 


In this insistence upon the neces- 
sity of adding humus to the soil, | 
recognize my instinctive distrust of 


chemical fertilisers. I realize, now, 
that I never liked them and never used 
them without a feeling of uneasiness. 
In common, I suppose, with all who 
make gardening their hobby, I find 
myself thinking of my plants, not 
merely as living organisms, but as liv- 
ing beings. I feel myself in strong 
sympathy with them, endowing them 
with personalities and the capacity for 
happiness or misery. I have felt that 
if I were a plant and somebody sprin- 
kled sour-flavored salts around my 
roots, I should feel pretty miserable; 
but if my roots were deep in moist vel- 
vety soil, where they could bury them- 
selves and find rich sustenance, then 
I should be happy. Is this too fan- 
tastic? Doesn’t a healthy, robust, 
green-leaved plant look happy? And 
isn’t a scrawny, drooping, sick plant 
one of the most miserable sights on 
earth? 

It saddens me to think that for so 
large a part of my life I followed the 
wrong road, when, if I had only al- 
lowed my instincts to guide me I 
should have gained so much in garden- 
ing pleasure, health and general satis- 
faction. It was in April 1943 that, 
with a little hesitancy, I definitely took 
the right road. In the Victory Garden 
column that appeared in the April 
20th issue, I wrote: 

“A few weeks ago, I saw an adver- 
tisement in the New York Times 
which offered, for $1.00, a six 
month’s subscription to a month- 

ly magazine known as Organic 
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Gardening, published at Emmaus, 
Pa. I sent my dollar and along 
came the first issue. That eve- 
ning, | read it from cover to cover 
and in doing so spent a highly in- 
teresting and definitely enjoy- 
able two hours. By the time I was 
through, my brain was whirling a 
little, but the gyrations were stim- 
ulating rather than unpleasant 
and I found I had much to think 


about.” 


In the three years that have passed, 
[ have gone on thinking and have put 
a good many of my thoughts into 
practice. In a series of articles, of 
which this is the first, I am going to 
try to share with my fellow gardeners 
some of my experiences during the 
change over from chemical to organic 
fertilisers. 

On the back cover of this magazine 
which I had found so stimulating, 
there was advertised a book called 
“An Agricultural Testament”, by Sir 
Albert Howard. I had read enough 
to be hungry for more, so I sent for the 
book. By the time I had read it, I 


knew what road I was on and knew I 


‘should never turn back. 
Of all the facts I have learned dur- 


ing my practice of organic gardening, 
the most important to me is one which, 
in a vague way, I have known all my 
adult life. I have known it but never 
felt the tremendous significance of it. 
That fact is that when you waik 
through a garden you never see more 
than half of it. You see the beans, 
the lettuces, the tomatoes, the sweet 
peas, the delphiniums—all the plants 
that are above ground. But there is 
another garden which you do not see 
at all, because it is below ground. In- 
deed, it is a double garden—botanical 
and zoological—and for every living 
thing you see above ground are myr- 
iads of living things below ground. It 
must be the earnest purpose of the 
good gardener to study the needs of 
his invisible garden, for only when the 
health of his underground plants and 
of his underground creatures is good, 
will he have cause to be proud of the 
plants which are visible to him and 
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his neighbors. The gardener’s first 
thought must be for those creatures 
which are in his care, many of which 
he sees but rarely, most of which he 
never sees at all. 

Dr. Waksman, discoverer of tyro- 
thricin and streptomycin, the life-sav- 
ing medicines which have already per- 
formed miracles of healing, writes in 
his book “Microbial Antagonisms and 
Antibiotic Substances”: 

“One gram of soil contains hun- 
dreds, even thousands, of millions 
of bacteria, fungi, actinomycetes, 
protozoa, and other groups of mi- 
croorganisms. Under certain con- 
ditions, especially when the sup- 
ply of fresh organic matter in the 
form of plant and animal residues 
is increased, the number is much 
greater.” 


Considering that a gram is less than 
half the weight of a dime, it did not 
require much imagination on my part 
to picture the great drama of life and 
birth and death which goes on hour 
by hour in the soil. I was no longer 
growing my vegetables in “dirt”; their 
roots were deep in a world teeming 
with life. Is it surprising that I paused 
in dismay before resorting to my poi- 
son sprayer and was filled with doubt 
as to the wisdom of adding chemicals? 

I knew that when I sprayed a row 
of vegetables, inevitably a large part 
of the spray fell directly on to the 
soil. The finest spray-gun marksman 
in the world could not avoid it. Even 
if .he could, the poisons that remain 
on the plants ultimately find their 
way to the soil, washed there by rain. 
What would be the effect of this con- 
stant poisoning on my underground 
garden? Lead, copper and arsenic do 
not decay—they accumulate. Once in 
the soil, there was no practicable wav 
which I, as a chemist, could think of 
by which they could be removed. If 
they were strong enough to poison 
pests and fungus growths on the plants 
above ground, was it not logical to as- 
sume that they must also destroy the 
fungi and other animal and vegetable 

life below ground. And I had been 
spraying my garden for years, steadily 
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building up the poison content of the 
soil. 


In the first shock of realizing what 
I had done, I was ready to despair. 
What hope had I of restoring my sick 
soil to health? I could not remove it 
and replace it with new soil—that 
would have been too. colossal a job 
even for a gardener of my enthusiasm. 
All I could do was to follow the me- 
thods recommended by Sir Albert 
Howard and build up my soil with 
compost, hoping that in so doing I 
should so dilute the poisons that their 
harmfulness would be negligible. 


I started building my first compost 
heap. For years, I had thrown my 
lawn clippings and other vegetable 
matter into a corner of the garden, 
sprinkled the heap occasionally with 
lime and left it to its own devices. 
But now I followed the Howard pro- 
cess as closely as I could. The big 
problem with me, as with all suburb- 
anites, was to find a supply of animal 
refuse. At first, I used dried sheep and 
cow manure, and bone meal, but I 
did not find them entirely satisfactory. 
Then by persistent trying, I obtained 
a load of stable manure. It was de- 
livered by a local character, named 
Frank, who shook his head solemnly 
as he climbed from his truck. “Mr. 
Wick,” he said, “I tella you somet’ing. 
Stable manure, he ver-ee hard to find. 
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Automobile, he no make none.” Jp 
the five words of that last observation 
he summed up the biggest problem 
which faces all home gardeners and 
perhaps all agriculture as well. If some 
Henry Ford would only invent a car 
which, when it was backed out of the 
garage every morning, would deposit 
on the floor a neat pile of stable 
manure, what a sale he would have 
among us gardeners! 

One piece of good fortune came my 
way. The same Frank who made that 
wise remark about the physiology of 
automobiles and who took care of our 
village as though the whole place were 
his personal property, raked up the 
fallen leaves every fall, put them in 
his truck, and dumped them on a 
vacant lot at the end of my street. 
By some miracle, neither he nor any- 
one else had burned them. There was 
a small mountain of them and some of 
them had been lying there for years. 
I started mining the lower levels of 
the mountain and found the blackest, 
softest, richest leaf mold I have ever 
seen. Barrow-load after barrow-load 
I brought to my garden, until the 
ageing muscles of my back groaned in 
protest. But the joy of seeing the tex- 
ture of my soil improving before my 
eyes was ample compensation. Of the 
added rewards I was to gain through 
the improvement of my crops, I must 
write in future issues, 


Chemicals Kill Crops and Weeds 


_ The Sunday New York Times of August 18, 1946 con- 
tained a summary of chemical weed-killers, some of which 
had been developed as a means of chemical warfare, since 
their crop-destroying capacity was quite phenomenal. The 
hormone specialist of the University of Chicago, Professor 
E. J. Kraus had thought up the seheme and the rapid ending 
of the war prevented the field trials in the active war 
theatres. One of the growth regulating chemicals, 2, 4- 
dichlorophenoxyacetic acid, was so effective that one tenth 
of a pound per acre killed off any number of growing gar- 
den plants. Many of the others, that destroy weeds, also 
destroy crops and some remain toxic in the soil for consider- 
able periods. Let’s not be too fiendish with our soils, even 


if the Professors would like to help us. 
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DR. GARBER of the Regional Pas- 
ture Research Laboratory at State 
College, Pa. addressed the Crop Im- 
provement Association on Hybrid 
Forage Crops and predicted 15 to 20 
per cent higher yields in forage crops as 
a result of hybridizing and selection of 
desirable varieties. The problems 
which are involved include disease re- 
sistance, companiability, which means 
grasses and legumes that will grow 
well together, persistence, drouth re- 
sistance, etc. But from the soil angle 
something else must be considered, 
which the plant breeders tend to un- 
deremphasize, namely, the fact that 
higher yields tax the soil more heavily. 
With our present emphasis on con- 
stantly better gains, higher-yielding 
plants may amount to a heavy mort- 
gage on the future by depleting the 
soils in the present. This need not be 
the case if the acreage is decreased and 
if thereby the old method of fallowing 
should come back; but if all land is 
made to produce more without getting 
a rest, we will shoulder the future with 
a liability. 


THIS MATTER OF SUCCESS- 
FUL BREEDING was forcefully 
brought home to me the other day 
when I visited Dr. A. B. Stout of the 
New York Botanical Garden. Most 
gardeners know the famous breeder 
indirectly, because they were bene- 
fited by his results with avocadoes, 
daylilies, and other plants. Dr. Stout 
was the one to discover what is called 
“incompatibility” between plants of 
one species. He told me, for example, 
that the most common daylily is one 
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that does not set seed from its own 
pollen. But when he brought daylilies 
from other parts of the world, he suc. 
ceeded in getting those beautiful hy- 
brids which now grace the gardens, 
It is astonishing to see those deep 
maroons and reds, tall wiry ones with 
blueish-hued stems and clusters of 
strongly colored flowers, when the orig. 
inal species were never endowed with 
those colors except perhaps in splotch- 
es. The Doctor plans to bring out a 
splendid work and I was happy to see 
the beautiful plates which reproduce, 
in an old-fashioned perfection, the 
original colors with life-like truthful- 
ness. 


—, 


ONE OF THE READERS sent in 
a question on the nature of scents, a 
matter in which I have always been 
greatly interested. How does it hap- 
pen that the common garden tulip, 
Gesneriana, is scentless while the Duc 
van Thol, (7. swaveolens) is sweetly 
fragrant? What happened to bring 
about such a difference between two 
closely related species? In following 
up this question I was amazed to find 
how little is known on the heredity of 
scents in plants. I had noticed that 
some of the roses introduced in the 
last decade were not grown for frag- 
rance so much as for color and shape, 
though many excellent roses have 
been produced which combine both. If 
we knew how scent is tied in with other 
hereditary factors in roses, tulips, daf- 
fodils, etc. we could indeed breed for 
fine fragrance as we breed for beauti- 


ful buds. 


SX! by H. K. MEYER 
| Over the Fence 
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WITH THE PAPER SHORTAGE 
still quite pronounced I pondered the 
sources of paper. A great deal of the 
wood pulp is grown and harvested in 
Canada, Finland, Russia, and other 
Northern countries. That is rather 
strange, for trees grow slowly in the 
North, and I wondered why the warm 
regions of the tropics are not used 
more effectively for the growing of 
wood pulp on a plantation scale. Why 
not plant quick-growing fiber plants 
for a steady supply of paper? We will 
not be able to rely on the growth of 
past centuries and decades forever; 
we will either have to decrease paper 
consumption or find new sources. As 
far as | am concerned, the one page 
ads in the papers could be cut down 
considerably, and hundreds of thous- 
ands of acres of forest could be saved 
ina few years. But I do hope Organic 
Gardening which has long passed the 
50,000 mark will get more advertisers. 
Here, a few one-page ads would not 
hurt. 


SO LITTLE is known about the in- 
fluence of organic matter on soil ero- 


sion that we are indebted to the Soil 
Conservation Service for a study by 


George R. Free, recently published in 


the Journal of the American Society of 
Agronomy, March 1946. One interest- 
ing feature brought out by his work 
in New York State was this: The 
greater the grade of the slope, the 
lower the content of organic matter. 
This would indicate for all practical 
purposes that sloped fields and mea- 
dows should be dressed with heavier 


amounts of organic matter. If on level- 


land, ten to 20 tons per acre will make 
a difference over a period of years, the 
amounts of compost used on @ slopy 
garden should ‘be figured in terms of 
over 40 tons to the acre. This sounds 
like very much, but four tons are very 
little for a garden 40 by 100 feet, and 
the average compost gardener prob- 
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ably applies much more than this min- 
imum. If he doesn’t, he will not add 
much more to the bank than he with- 
draws. 


DDT WAS FOUND to reduce the 
sense of touch when applied to the 
skin of people. In other words, it af- 
fected the nerves noticeably, as an ex- 
periment reported to Science, May 24, 
shows. 


DDT REDUCES the formation of 
nodules in legumes. It is absurd to say 
that DDT is not dangerous when used 
according to specifications, because the 
different soils and plants and insects 
respond differently and no reliable 
specifications can be given. The evid- 
ence points clearly to this: DDT 
harms soil bacteria. For the original 
research publication by Appleman and 
Sears of the Illinois Experiment Sta- 
tion, see Journal of the American So- 
ciety of Agronomy, June 1946. 


—o— 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS tend | 


to advertise the profitable weed-killers 
as harmless. The inventors and discov- 
erers of hormone spray processes are 
naturally inclined to think highly of 
their discovery, but field experiences 
showed that a plant as sturdy as cot- 
ton was severely injured by 2,4-D 
hormone type weed sprays, the very 
kind that are sold under all kinds of 
commercial names as hormone sprays. 
Glen Staten of the New Mexico Exper- 
iment Station reports on his studies in 
the June number of the Journal just 
mentioned. It did not take more than 
a very tiny amount to produce dam- 
aged leaves and a relatively small a- 
mount to prevent fruit formation. 
This effect reached far beyond the 
area to which sprays could drift, an- 
other indication that our position 
against hormone sprays is well found- 
ed. 


131% ft. tall 


T He difficulty encountered by the 
usual methods of harvesting sunflower 
heads is twofold. You have to go 
through the field and cut the heads 
before the seeds are ready to drop out. 
As everybody knows the outside seeds 
are dry when the inside seeds are still 
maturing. This is why birds start eat- 
ing from the edge, a sure sign that it 
is time for harvesting. But then the 
real trouble starts: Your sunflower 
disks are still juicy and moist, they 
will become the prey of molds and 
fungi unless stored carefully and 
spread out thinly. A better method is 
therefore desired. Losing a few seeds 
from the outer rows is less serious 
than having the labor and storage 
problems found with the old system. 

R. O. Weibel and W. L. Burlison 
of the University of Illinois just 
published a booklet, entitled Sun- 
flower Seed Production in Illinois, 
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Harvesting Sunflower Sod 


Dr. A. A. Gour 


which gives the following procedure , 
under the heading, Harvesting: 


“Harvesting of sunflowers has pre- 
sented some difficulties. The heads 
should mature in the field. When ma- 
ture, the back of the head will be 
dark-colored and dry. If acreages are 
small and sufficient labor is available, 
the heads are generally harvested by 
cutting them off with a knife and 
throwing them into a wagon. If fully 
mature and dry, they will be partly 
threshed out by being thrown into the 
wagon; and with some’extra shaking, 
tramping or flailing, they may be com- 
pletely threshed at this time. If not 
dry, the heads must be dried before 
threshing. They can then be threshed 
with a grain thresher if the cylinder 
speed is reduced. The corn sheller has 
also been used for threshing. Seed 
threshed in this manner usually needs 
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recleaning. This method takes time 
sible for the low acreage. 


“The combine is the only practical 
machine for harvesting large acreages. 
It can be used successfully if the crop 
is fully mature and dry in the field. 
Some minor changes are necessary to 
convert the combine to sunflower har- 
vesting, but they are not costly, espe- 
cially on the newer types of machines. 
Seed coming from the combine does 
not need to be recleaned if the ma- 
chine is properly adjusted. There is 
some loss of seed due to shattering in 
the field, but for the most part the 
heads will remain on the stalks in the 
field for several weeks after maturity 
with but little loss. There are some 
differences among varieties in extent 
of shattering.” 


When the sunflower heads are har- 
vested without being combined or 
thrashed right away, great care is 
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the seeds do not get mouldy. The 
heads contain considerable amounts 
of moisture which encourages fungi. 
It has been found practical to spread 
them in such a way that they touch, 
but are not stacked. This, of course, 
requires more space than the average 
farm has available. But it is good 
enough for the small grower. While 
the farmer can use machinery to get 
the seeds out of the heads, the garden- 
er can grate the heads on a wire screen 
over a barrel; the seeds drop in the 
barrel and the heads are added to the 
compost heap to which they supply 
valuable potash. The seeds themselves 
are not yet dry enough and must be 
moved off and on, especially when it 
is moist outside. If you can place them 
in a granary that is well ventilated or 
in boxes which have screen bottoms, 
no trouble will develop. Otherwise you 
must occasionally turn the heaps, for, 
different from grains that may sweat, 


necessary to spread them out so that 


sunflower seeds must not sweat. 


cedure , 
Sawdust in the Barn 

as pre- ' 

heads WHILE THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY is already 
en ma- displaying rubber mats as bedding for cows, the wood in- 
vill be dustries look for uses of sawdust. Chemurgic Paper 427 by 
es are A. R. Midgley of the Vermont Experiment Station in Burl- 
ilable, ington gives some interesting data. Fine pine sawdust held 
ed by more water than any other material tested. A hundred 
e and pounds of bedding held 545 pounds of water. This means, 
f fully of course, that valuable liquid manure is most easily saved 
partly whenever sawdust can be had in the barn. The common 
to the belief that sawdust is injurious to-crops and soils was not 
aking, borne out by the investigation provided that enough nitro- 
. com- gen was added with the sawdust. A ton of cow urine con- 
f not tained in the average 25 pounds of nitrogen. A cord of saw- 
»efore dust, selling for about $1.50 in Vermont, held 32 pounds of 
eshed nitrogen and 39 pounds of potash. Based on commercial 
linder fertilizer prices, this meant a fertilizer saving of $6.36. But 
r has knowing the superior value of organic nitrogen and potash, 
Seed we may add some more than that. It is true, sawdust de- 
needs cays more slowly than most other plant matter, but there 


seems to be no proof of any sort that it can hurt the soil. 
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The author with some of his Tulips. 


Tall lanting of 
Tulips and Other Bulbs | 


By HEINRICH MEYER 


(Continued from preceding issue) 


Which other bulbs should be plant- 
ed in fall and how should the ground 
be prepared? We leave out the lilies, 
because a very successful lily grower 
and dealer, Mr. Ware, has discussed 
the question in the July number and 
also because lilies are humus lovers 
and differ there from the majority of 
the spring-flowering bulbs, which like 
an ordinary loam soil best. Neverthe- 
less, you have to put well broken-down 


compost into the ground before you 
start a bed; you may also use compost 
for a mulch so that its nutrients seep 
down to the roots, but fresh manure 
is out. The Dutch breeders used to 
grow tulips on fresh cow manure, 
worked into the ground; but growing 
bulbs for sale and keeping them grow- 
ing for long flowering are two differ- 
ent things. When you find that any 
of your bulbs cease to bloom, when 
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the leaves look purplish and sickly, it 
js time to dig them up and to put 
them in a different location. At that 
time, the many offsets, small bulbs 
that have formed, can be given new 
places too. They will usually bloom 
after that. 

Bulbs that should go out in fall are 
Hyacinths and Grape Hyacinths. Of 
the former, it is best to buy exhibition 
size bulbs to get large flowers, which 
will not differ from forced hyacinths 
if the bulbs were good in the first 
place. If you bring them inside after 
they have made their growth in the 
ground, you can force them in a warm 
room, still forced hyacinths will hardly 
ever again be good even if later you 
plant them out into the open. But if 
you leave them outside, they are 
usually good for several seasons, al- 
though the size of the flowers gradual- 
ly decreases. Like hyacinths, the 
scillas should be treated, planted in a 
half-shaded protected place, possibly 


Narcissus Border 
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against a drift of daffodils and Oriental 
or Iceland poppies. In regions of mod- 
erate winters, the ranunculus, too, 
can be planted in fall; but it is safer 
to set them out in spring, preferably 
against a group of blue Dutch Irises, 
and fronted with California poppies. 
Daffodils had best be planted in mix- 
tures, the fragrant ones with the var- 
ious yellow trumpet varieties. By mak- 
ing your own selection or buying a 
collection from a reputable mail order 
house, you can have a long blooming 
season. I like to interplant the narcissi 
with mertensias. Crocus do best near 
a hedge or against shrubs, where Snow- 
flakes and Snowdrops may also be set 
out. Group variously-colored crocus 
in clusters, since they (like bulbous 
Irises of different. color) do not all 
bloom at the same time. Leave them, 
as well as the other small bulbs, un- 
disturbed. The natural leaf mulch 
under a hedge will be all they need 
for future nourishment. 
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There are many other bulbs which 
do very well in the medium temperate 
region, of which I should especially 
recommend the Camassia which does 
better than other bulbs in low spots 
where water collects in spring. It is 
about the only worthwhile bulb that 
can stand such conditions, but the 
flowering stalk is rather straggly and 
beaten down by wind. It does not have 
a long flowering period, but the blue- 
ish and purplish small lily flowers on 
this modest plant make it quite valu- 
able, since it blooms just before the 
irises. The trilliums and trout lilies or 
dogtooth violets, delicate flowers for 
the wild-garden enthusiast, should be 


Grape Hyacinth 
SEED STALKS 


Hyacinth 


mentioned, but not recommended un- 
less you can provide normal conditions 
for them. They should be observed in 
the wild so that you can give them a 
similar place in your garden, near 
shrubs, amid leaf mulch. The stately 
and not at all fragrant Crown Imper- 
ial of the old garden, Fritilaria imper- 
ialis, has no place in a small bed, be- 
cause it is too domineering. But for 
a break in a peony border it is by no 
means contemptible, though its old- 
fashioned character has caused it to be 
in small demand now. There are, 
nevertheless, two attractive varieties, 
one yellow, one red-flowered. 

Those who plant bulbs for the first 
time have two worries: How deep 
should I place them underground, and: 
Will they not freeze in winter? Where 
rats or other rodents abound, the much 
more serious question arises: Will my 
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costly bulbs be eaten by spring?— 
Against the latter danger, you must 
set out traps or baits. But the hardy 
bulbs, strange as it seems, can stand 
the winter. Do not gamble with ran- 
unculus and anemone; they are tender 
bulbs and had best be set out in 
spring; trout lilies are delicate and 
must be handled with care, as you 
would treat small lily bulbs. Scilla is 
rather hardy, but some protection by 
surrounding shrubs will help. With 
hyacinths it is good to remember that 
their flowers are heavy and will be 
broken by strong winds unless you 
have given them a somewhat sheltered 
location; the same is true of Camas- 
sia. All the others are rather tolerant 
to conditions. In a light soil, they can 
be planted five inches deep, in a clayey 
soil four inches would be right. A hole 
or slit in the ground made with a good 
trowel, the bulb placed down, and the 
earth firmed back, that is all that is 
needed. 


Considerable controversies have 
gone on through the years as to how 
deep tulips, crocuses, and other such 
bulbs should be planted. While a light 
soil allows deeper planting than heavy 
loam, the main difference is this: If 
you plant tulips deeply, you will get 
regular flowering for many years; if 
you plant them shallow, they will form 
more offsets and you can increase your 
stock. The hyacinths should not be. 
planted too deeply, because they can- 
not push up through a heavy crust. 
Mulching them is therefore advised in 
heavier soils. ‘ 

Next to the flowering shrubs and 
the summer annuals, no group ot 
plants is so rewarding, so easy to 
handle, and so surprising as the spring- 
flowering bulbs. Roses, lilies, and per- 
ennials are sometimes difficult; but the © 
tulips, hyacinths, and daffodils are as 
simple as the irises and hemerocallis. 
They grow and show you their beauty 
before any other plants come into 
flowering. I am already looking for- 
ward to the many color surprises 
among my tulips and to the many 
fragrances of my daffodils and hya- 
cinths. 
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ORGANICULTURE 


A charming couple from Columbus, 
Ohio visited our offices a few weeks 
ago and described their efforts to make 
“organiculture” better known in their 
city. I don’t think there ever has 
been a magazine in which the readers 
have worked so wonderfully to extend 
its readership as Organic Gardening. 
On parting the man told a story “at 
the expense of” his wife. It seems that 
he wanted her help to determine what 
kind of Christmas present to get for 
her. Upon putting the question she 


replied, “A nice big load of manure 


for the garden.” 

The word organiculture was sug- 
gested by Raymond H. Stine of Wau- 
sau, Wisconsin who wrote, “I am now 
reading the book for the third time 
before releasing it to friends whom [ 
hope to convert to the practice of 
‘organiculture,’ the name I have coin- 
ed to designate your crusade of ‘Or- 
ganic Gardening’.” The word has 
euphony and should take hold. Or- 
dinarily one would have to say organic 
farming oY organic gardening but 
ORGANICULTURE covers both. 

While we are on the subject of new 
words I would like to suggest that the 
name earthworm be changed, and my 
suggestion would be earthworker, be- 
cause the earthworm certainly is a dil- 
igent worker. Somehow or other the 
word worm has a negative connotation 
and makes the farmer and gardener 
think of something disagreeable and 
destructive, such as the cut-worm or 
other disease-producing larvae. To 
take a benefactor of mankind such as 
the earthworm and call him a worm 
is poor reward for his beneficence. I 
know that this is an impossible task 
and probably never will be accepted 
in academic sources. In fact we are 
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treading on extremely dangerous 
ground when we attempt to tamper 
with such a well-established word as 
earthworm as it well might incur the 
unholy wrath of the academic word- 
mongers. At any rate, and regardless 
of their attitude, I herewith submit 
that the English-speaking world 
remedy the injustice it is inflicting on 
this valuable earth-working creature, 
by henceforth referring to it as the 
earthworker. It is not only in English 
that this injustice occurs. In French 
the tem VER DE TERRE is used, 
worm of the earth. In German it is 
Regenwurm, or rain worm. In Italian 
it is also worm of the earth. 


WHEAT IN THE 
VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Those of you who are concerned 
about the low nutritional quality of 
today’s commercialized foods, and who 
would like to do something about it 
should give a thought to planting some 
winter wheat in their vegetable gar- 
den. It should be put in about the 
end of September in temperate re- 
gions and will mature in July. The 
rows should be about three or four 
inches apart and the seeds may be 
planted rather closely in the rows, 
about an inch or so apart. The wheat 
is a seed and thus has wonderful nour- 
ishing qualities. All during winter 
when you do not have the fresh pro- 
duce of your vegetable garden, the 
wheat will give you valuable vitamins 
and since you will have produced it 
by organiculture it will be doubly 
valuable. The harvesting will be a 
roblem and primitive methods will 
ion to be resorted to. 


It may be eaten raw or cooked. We 
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make a most delicious food out of it 
by covering it with milk and cooking 
ituntil it boils for at least two or three 
minutes. The wheat is not ground up 
but cooked as is and it imparts a 
heavenly taste to the dish. We make 
ita practice to eat some raw and some 
cooked every day. This along with raw 
sunflower seeds should help you fortify 
your body so as to combat colds and 
other inflictions which come in winter. 


The principal dish of the Hunzas of 
Northwestern India is chappatis, 
made of wheat seeds which they “fry” 
in little pots on a grille, something the - 
shape of griddle cakes, but much small- 
er. The Hunzas are about the health- 
iest people in the world, never having 
cancer or the other diseases of civil- 
ization and they grow their crops 
strictly by organiculture. 


COMPOST FOR THE 
TINY GARDEN 


Sometime ago a reader asked how 
he could make compost when the 
space available for it in his tiny garden 
was only two feet by three feet. For 
a moment we thought we were stump- 
ed but here is what we advised him 
and we have been taking our own 
medicine by making compost in that 
small area. We use small wooden boxes 
about 1% by 2 feet and about 8 inches 
high. The material is placed in it in 
much thinner layers, one inch of green 
matter and about 1/3 inch of manurc. 
Dried blood and bone meal could best 
be substituted for manure if available. 
Then a thin sprinkling of earth and 
ground limestone. The material in the 
box is turned at the Howard process 
intervals. A few boxes may be placed 
on top of each other. The stuff seems 
to be turning into well-made compost. 
In one box, in which we placed earth- 
workers, however, the compost is com- 
ing along much better, and without 
turning. We made one box in which 
the green-matter and manure were 


mixed together before being placed in . 


the box, so as to eliminate one turn. 
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This also is mellowing gradually into 
nice brown compost. 


These small boxes may be used for 
making compost in the winter-time in 
cellars. Especially good results will be 
obtained by using earthworkers 
(earthworms). We have tried to use 
ordinary ones dug up from around our 
grounds but they do not seem to mul- 
tiply under the restricted conditions 
of the small boxes. Good results are 
always obtained when the hybrids are 
used that have been bred specifically 
for this purpose. 


A method that we follow in breeding 
earthworkers seems to be perfect for 
making compost in a cellar and. it 
works in winter as well as summer. 
We start with a wooden case about 
three or four feet long, three feet 
wide and two and a half feet high. 
We make a hinged cover and line the 
entire inside with tin so as to preserve 
the wood and to prevent warping. We 
fill it up to a height of two feet with 
a mixture of equal parts, 1/3 top-soil, 
1/3 green matter slightly withered and 
1/3 manure. All-three ingredients are 
thoroughly mixed before placing in 
the box. 


Then we insert a small box of earth- 
workers, about the size described 
above, that is, the earthworkers bed- 
ded in their material of earth, manure, 
etc. They will work their way through 
the entire box and multiply rapidly 
but in order to encourage them to 
multiply to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, you have to feed them. A thin 
layer of chicken mash thinly sprinkled 
over the top will be completely con- 
sumed by the “workers” in less than 
a week’s time. The earthworkers also 
will consume avidly coffee grounds and 
sugar. They will breed unusually well 
if a slight sprinkling of sugar, prefer- 
ably brown, is given them once weekly. 


It is best to buy your first batch 
of earthworkers from one of the breed- 
ers advertised in this magazine. I am 
not saying this just to help out our 
advertisers, but I know from experi- 
ence that such earthworkers have been 
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bred specifically to be happy under 
the artificial conditions they will have 
to live in. You wili make much better 
progress in this way. 


After you get your box working well, 
say in about four months, you can 
take out half the material, including 
the workers in it, and apply it in the 
garden, but from that point on you 
can do so every two months. Think 
of it, by this method you can make 
compost in only two months, you can 
make it in winter, and you will have 
a compost. double or triple the quality 
of what you can make in the ordinary 
way. Bear in mind that the earth- 
workers, will chew up every particle 
of stuff in the box, including weed 
seeds and you will not have to turn 
the materials. 


When you take out half of a box 
you fill it again with the same mixture 
of materials you started with, namely 
earth, manure and green matter, and 
in sixty days it will be thoroughly 
broken down. You have to keep your 
boxes nicely wet, but not too soggy. 


As green matter for earthworkers, 
nothing can beat leaves. Always keep 


a pile of half rotted leaves available 
for this purpose. If you can do so use 
leaves in the boxes exclusively as your 
green-matter because not only do 
earthworkers love it, but it is most 
rich in minerals, due to the fact that 
trees send their roots down 25 to 50 
feet into levels where the mineral mat- 
ter has not been exhausted. If you 
can keep two or three such cases going 
all year around you can make a tre- 
mendous amount of compost. 


If you want to put the compost into 
your garden without the earthworkers, 
you work on the basis that they do 
not like light. Take some of the ma- 
terial about two inches thick on a 
board and let an electric light shine 
intensively on it. In about five or ten 
minutes the little fellows will work 
their way down and you can then 
scrape off the upper inch of stuff. You 
keep on repeating this and can place 
the residual earthworkers back in your 
culture box to increase the working 
population. 


For the city gardener this method 
is perfect as it keeps your garden free 
for growing things. 


Diabetes Cure? 


RESEARCH WORK in India points toward a possible 
beneficial effect of Scoparia dulcis L. on diabetes. Linnaeus 
called a certain group of plants Scrophulariaceae because 
he was convinced that these plants had an effect on scrofula, 
which was frequently a vague term meaning diseases of the 
lymphatic system, but often referred to tubercular infection. 
Common plants in this family are the snapdragon and 
linaria. Scoparia dulcis grows from Texas to Florida and is 
related also to Scrophularia marylandica which goes under 
the common name of Heal-all or Pilewort, which is at least 
an indication that the old herbalists found it effective against 


other ailments. 


Another famous herb in this family is 


Mullen, the wool or velvet flower, flannel leaf or candlewick, 
As the research work progresses we shall attempt to report 


about it. 
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Hanging Nasturtium Isabella Stewart, Gardener Museum, Boston 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


Some books that have come to my 
desk of late: S. A. Wilde’s Forest 
Soils and Forest Growth (Chronica 
Botanica, Waltham, Mass.), a techni- 
cal treatise of great value to forester 
and botanist and all those interested 
in the organic approach who can read 
technical literature—Andrew D. Rod- 
gers, American Botany—Decades of 
Transition (Princeton University 
Press), not as well written by any 
means as the author’s works on Coul- 
ter and Torrey, but a useful collection 
of materials on the period of 1873- 
1892. We get a better picture of uni- 
versity politics than of botany.—S. A. 
Waksman, Microbial Antagonisms and 
Antibiotic Substances (The Common- 
wealth Fund, New York), another one 
of those standard texts for which Pro- 
fessor Waksman is justly famous. It 
is good to have such a text from one 
of the men most active in developing 
the study of antibiotics; for, while the 
research work constantly progresses, a 
resumee of known data is helpful to 
the layman and suggestive to the scien- 
tist— Lane Cooper, Louis Aggasiz as 
a Teacher (Comstock Publishing Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y.), a charming and beauti- 
fully written book on the teaching 
methods of the famous naturalist. This 
well-made book is non-technical and 
will be a good acquisition for the na- 
ture-lover’s book shelf—The Houston 
Council of Texas Garden Clubs (2007 
River Oaks Boulevard, Houston 6, 
Texas) put out The Gardener's Cook 
Book, available for $3.—A useful book 
published by University of Washing- 
ton Arboretum Foundation, 516 Medi- 
cal Arts Bldg., Seattle 1, Washington 
is the Handbook of Rhododendrons, 
2nd printing, $5. While the book is ex- 
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pensive, it is nevertheless an author- 
itative guide on azaleas and rhododen- 
drons. Personally, I like best the lists, 
especially the one which shows when 
rhododendrons have flowered in the 
Northwest. Lovers of the plant will 
be glad to learn that the blooming 
period extends from February till Sep- 
tember. The omission of the two 
books. by Van Dersal in the list of 
literature is, however, as inexcusable 
as the high price.—H. P. Stuckey is 
the author of a book, entitled South- 
ern Horticulture (Turner and Smith, 
Atlanta, Georgia). Dr. Stuckey is the 
Director of the Georgia Experiment 
Station and his book is already in use 
as a textbook, as well it should. The 
home vegetable garden is discussed, 
but the bulk of the book is devoted to 
the fruit orchards of the South. 
Peaches, naturally most prominent in 
Georgia, are followed by apples, pe- 
cans, grapes, the various berries, mel- 
ons, tomatoes, peppers and potatoes. 
The book is old fashioned and simple, 
everybody can understand it; but it 
packs a great deal of information and 
is thoroughly practical—Many times 
have I wondered who wrote those 
charming country items on the edi- 
torial page of the New York Times, 
thoughtful bits of country experience 
tempered with information for the citv 
dweller, balanced and warm-hearted. 
Now I know, because the author has 
collected his writings under the titie 
An American Year (Simon and 
Schuster, New York City) $3.50. Hal 
Borland wrote them and a group of 
American artists supplied illustrations, 
which are excellently reproduced. 


—MEYER 
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oT archbishop’ of Seville loved 
his garden, he spent many pleasant 
hours walking slowly over its many 
acres. On this summer day he moved 
slowly, now deep in thought, now 
watching the swans that sailed the 
quiet lake while the light breeze caused 
his long, black robes to ripple. 


Occasionally he was lost in concen- 
tration upon some obscure ecclesiastic 
problem, more often he was enjoying 
the fragrance of a jasmine or oleander. 
Sometimes he left the garden’s grassy 
path so that his sandalled feet might 
bring to him the bitter aroma of the 
chamomile, the heavy scent of thyme 
or sage, or the refreshing fragrance of 
the mint. 


On this day he paused to watch 
Pedro Ximenes, his old gardener. The 
sturdy Pedro was working with shovel 
and mattock clearing a ditch. 


“How long have you been with me, 
Pedro?” He spoke as if to a brother. 


Pedro bowed. “Twenty nine years, 
your excellency.” 


“That’s a long time. Do you know, 
sometimes I think a change might be 
good for both of us. Quit your labors 
and come over: here behind this 
screen.” 


Pedro, carrying mattock and shovel 
over his shoulder, dragged his feet out 
of the sucking mud and obediently 
followed the archbishop. 


Gardener of the Archbishop 


(From an old Spanish folk tale) 


Re-told by ROGER W. SMITH 


Beyond the screen of flowering 
myrtle was a rustic bench. Upon this 
the archbishop placed his robes. “Put 
all your outer clothing upon the 
bench,” he told Pedro. 


“Even my boots?” 


“Yes, even your boots. Now you 
will step over here and don my robes 
and I will step over there and don 
yours. For the rest of the day I am 
the gardener.” 


It took Pedro some time to become 
accustomed to the sudden change 
but eventually he was walking slowly 
admiring the perfection of the box 
hedges and sniffing the fragrance of 
the flowering bushes. 


The archbishop went sturdily to 
work with mattock and shovel clear- 
ing the ditch. Soon he began to sing 
happily even though his boots leaked. 


Near the ditch, but hidden by a ten- 
foot cypress hedge was the Camino 
Real, the highway. Pedro, in his 
walks had seen them coming, three 
young black-clad divinity students, 
each astride a donkey. 


Soon the three students clattered 
through a cobblestone entry in the 
hedge and approached Pedro —, 
and humbly asked permission to spea 
to him. 


Pedro, with a great show of dignity 
gave his consent. He would answer 
one question only. Each student re- 
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cited his elaborate question astride his 
animal, for Pedro had not given them 
permission to dismount. 


In the meantime, the Archbishop of 
Seville carrying his mattock, had come 
near enough to hear the questions 
and was embarrassing the honest 
Pedro by his smiles. 


Finally Pedro got mad, he turned 
angrily on the three students. “It is 
disgraceful that you should come to 
me with such infantile questions. Even 
so lowly a person as my own gardener 
here can doubtless answer them.” 


Leaning upon the handle of his mat- 
tock, in his rough clothes, and with 
the mud of the ditch thick upon his 
boots and sweat yet upon his brow, 
the Archbishop of Seville answered 
each question quite well. 


“You know now the answers,” sai 
Pedro, a slight breeze tugging at his 
black robes. 


A peacock on the green lawn spread 
its eyed fan. The Archbishop of Seville 
went back to his ditch and the divinity 
students went on their way. 


“Such wisdom,” they marveled, 
“The Archbishop of Seville.” Even his 
lowly gardener is so wise that he can 
answer our most difficult questions,” 


But when evening came Pedro went 
over to the ditch where the archbishop 
worked and sang. “How did I do?” 
he asked. 


“You made out quite well,” said the 
archbishop, pausing in his work. “How 
am I doing with this ditch?” 


Ma nure and Phosphates 


AT THE VERMONT EXPERIMENT STATION two 
agronomists, Midgley and Dunklee; have for the past few 
years made a series of most interesting experiments on what 


is called “phosphate fixation” in the soil. 


It has long been 


known that phosphorus added to certain kinds of soil be- 
comes tied up with other soil minerals and then becomes 
more or less insoluble and therefore locked away. The plants 
cannot get the phosphorus they need. It turned out now 
that, when phosphorus was added to the manure, the ma- 
nure absorbed the dry phosphate and keeps it from contact- 
ing the surrounding soil too quickly. “Each piece of phos- 
phated manure acts as a storehouse or cupboard of well- 
balanced plant nutrients.” While the experiments in Vermont 
were made with superphosphate, the principle involved is 
important for other sources of phosphorus too, especially 
those which organic gardeners use, namely, colloidal and 
rock phosphate. On the Rodale farm, phosphate rock is ap- 
plied in sprinklings to the compost heap. The results were 
always excellent. Now we know why: The organic matter 
acts as a storehouse for the phosphorus and the plants can 


get at it more easily. 
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The effects of increased quantities 
of healthy food on the teeth of the 
children of the Royal Commercial 
Travellers’ School. 


This school was founded one hun- 
dred years ago for the orphans of 
commercial travellers. The numbers 
vary from term to term, but in recent 
years there have been about 95 girls 
and 135 boys in two separate estab- 
ishments in the same buildings. There 
isa good deal of land attached to the 
school, and from it in the years before 
the war the school was getting a cer- 
tain amount of its vegetables. en 
war was obviously inevitable the head 
gardener ploughed up a further five 
and a half acres which used to be a 
paddock for the horses and brought 
this under cultivation for. vegetables 
aso. Every year since then he has 
grown more and more vegetables until 
now the school buys none at all. 


The system of agriculture would 


meet the approval of the most fastidi- 


ous of the “natural manure school.” 
Every ounce of waste is returned to 
the soil, and up to a hundred pigs are 
kept for their manure, which is com- 
posted with clippings from the playing 
fields and with straw. No artificial 
manure is used at all. The vegetables 
grown are like the pictures on the 
seed packets. 


It is a,curious fact that part of the 


nad Teeth 


By E. BRODIE CARPENTER, L.D.S.R.C.S.Eng. 
Dental Officer, Royal Commercial Travellers’ Schools, Middlesex, England 


Reprinted from The Dental Magazine and Oral Topics, March, 1946. 


five-and-a-half-acre field is silt from 
the River Pin: this is in accordance 
with agriculture on the banks of the 
Nile. It is even more extraordinary 
that a smaller field was used by the 
L. M. S. for spreading the night earth 
from Hatch End Station in the days of 
earth-closets: this is the method of the 
Chinaman, who has cultivated his own 
bit of land with his own and his 
animals’ wastes for 4,000 years. 

The produce of the school’s land has 
gone up by 33!/; per cent. since the 
war for nearly a hundred fewer chil- 
dren, the numbers now being 240-250, 
whereas before the war they numbered 
as many as 340. 

Now what is the effect on the teeth? 
I took up the appointment of dental 
officer at the school in 1939, and at 
the first examination was very per- 
turbed at the state of affairs. I graded 
the boys and girls into “A” for none 
to two cavities, “B” for three to five, 
and “C” for six and upwards. “A’s” 
were 50 per cent., “B’s” 32 per cent. 
and “C’s” 18 per cent., and I found 
a number of cavities in “fronts.” 

I settled down to an oral hygiene 
campaign and started with the 
“fronts,” but the trouble was that all 
the children leaving had to be com- 
pleted by the end of the Christmas 
term. I toiled on through that school- 
year and the next, examining them 
every nine months. 
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In September, 1941, things were no 
better: “A’s” were 56 per cent., “B’s” 
27 per cent. and “C’s” 17 per cent. 
In 1943 and early 1944 there was a 
very obvious general improvement— 
cavities were fewer and the unhealthy, 
gluey sort of saliva so often seen in the 
adolescent age was decreasing. By 
1945 the examination showed that 
“A’s” were 97 per cent. and “B’s” 3 
per cent. 

This was dramatic enough, but in 
September, 1945, there was an aver- 
age of a quarter filling per child and 
the boys were 100 per cent. “A.” Out 
of 230 children examined in a period 
of nine months, the child (a girl) with 
the most cavities had four. (Grading 
of the girls: “A’s,” 97 per cent.; “B's,” 
3 per cent.) 

rhis simply astonishing change, I 
feel quite certain, is to the credit of 
the Board of Management and of the 
gardener—not mine. How else could 


one account for the absence of ing. 
dence? 


I am well aware that there are other 
items of diet, but I am convinced tha 
provided that there are no excesses jy 
the rest of the diet, fresh vegetably 
provided by a sound system of agr. 
culture are the corner-stone of denty] 
health. 


The bread at the school before th 
war was not white but a special brown 
“Nevill’s” loaf. I consider 100 per cen, 
wholemeal to be the ideal. The chik 
dren have always had enough milk, 
and sweets (if these make any differ. 
ence, which is doubtful) have always 
been regulated. The animal protein js 
restricted, as are fats. Eggs are nev. 
laid on the premises. 


The diet, in short, is an ordinary alt 
round one, except that the “vegetable 
protein is properly synthetised” and 
in abundance. 


A Reader’s Compost pile 


D. N. Gilpin 
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Send stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. 


NCE. 


"Visitors to Organic Gardening Farm welcome. — Closed on Sundays. 


COMPOST AND WINTER 


Q. With the cold weather approach- 
ing | want to ask some questions on 
compost. Is it better to apply the 
compost to the soil as soon as it is 
ready for use, that is, in the fall, or 
let it stand till planting time in the 
spring? 

Is it better to turn under in the 
spring a green “cover crop” of rye and 
vetch, or cut the green growth in the 
spring, and place it into a compost 
heap? 

Is it better to apply compost to a 
lawn in the fall or in the spring? 


A. N., St. Louis, Mo. 


A. If you can protect the compost 
against leaching, you had better save 
it for spring use. If you cannot so pro- 
tect the finished or half-finished ma- 
terial, it is better to dig it in now than 
to let it leach out. 

Turning under a green cover crop 
may seriously endanger the fertility 
of the garden, because the bacteria in 
the soil will be required to digest the 
green matter when they should be 
available for the growing plants. A 
cover crop of vetch is less hard on the 
garden than one of rye, because as a 
tule vetch contains more nitrogen than 
even the young rye. As a result of 
this the nitrogen in the vetch will be 
used up and soil nitrogen will be still 
available for your crops. However, on 
the whole, I should advise composting 
rather than turning under green mat- 
ter in spring. 


Weed-free compost had best be ap- 
plied when the lawns start their growth 
again, that is in spring, but fall appli- 
cations do no harm. If therefore you 
have no means of storing the compost, 
you could use some of it on the lawn 
in fall. However, if the lawn is newly 
seeded, do not make an application 
because you might stifle the young 
growth. 


EARLY FLOWERING 
100 SMALL BULBS 


only $2.50 
IMPORTED DUTCH 
' BULBS 
FOR: LAWN 
ROC 


On 


| 6 

\ 
Will Bloom Abundantly Next Spring 

12 GIANT CROCUS—All colors......... 40 


12 SIBERIAN SQUILLS—5-in. biue..... 55¢ 
12 WINTER ACONITE—Yellow—Feb.... .69¢ 


12 DUTCH IRIS—12-in, 
12 CHIONODOXA—Biooms Thru Snow... .35¢ 
12 GRAPE HYACINTHS—Deep blue... 45¢ 


12 FRITILLARIA—Purple and yeliow....85¢ 
12 RARE WHITE GRAPE HYACINTHS.... 
4 UNUSUAL CLOTH OF GOLD CROCUS. ..2le 


SPECIAL! These 100 bulbs worth $4.60 
for $2.50 if ordered promptly. 
$1.00 Bargains—Any 6 for $5.00 
3 COLCHICUM—Meadow Saffron Oct...... $1 
12 ASSORTED DARWIN TULIPS—Dutch...$1 
5 SHOWY HEMEROCALLIS—AlIl Season. ..$1 


16 ASSORTED DARWIN TULIPS, American. .$1 
5 DELPHINIUM—Dark or Light Biue..... 


15 MIXED NARCISSUS & DAFFODILS..... $ 
5 COLORS— 
FRAGRANT DUTCH HYACINTHS....... $1 


8 HARDY CARNATIONS, Grenadin Red... .$1 
3 BUTTERFLY BUSH—Pink, Blue, Purple. $1 
30 GRAPE HYACINTHS—Deep Blue....... $1 
Sent Postpald Early Fall—Cash or C.0.D. 
Send Card for Bulb and Plant Catalog 
Free Bulb Gift with Early Cash Order 


ROCKNOLL 06 Morrow, Ohio 
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SOIL PROBLEMS 


Q. new subscriber.to Organic 
Gardening and have just started my 
first compost heap, and am very anxi- 
ous to get help for my garden. It is 
located where soil was hauled in, and 
instead of being good garden soil, it is 
mostly clay—very heavy and "hard 
after a rain. 


I have had the soil tested with the 
following result: 
Lime—pH8 
Phosphorous—D 
Potash—C 
Nitrogen—B 


I was advised by the person testing 
‘to use stable manure and plant rye this 
fall. In spring I was told to spade in 
the rye, and add 10 Ibs. aluminum 
sulphate and 40 Ibs. 2-12-6 fertilizer. 
My garden is 54’ x 26’. 

From your magazine I find that this 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


is not the correct thing to do, and | 
am wondering just what you would 
advise. Will compost alone change . 
high lime content? Naturally, I a 
anxious to have a good garden as oll 
as possible. I live in the city and do 
not have access to stable manure very 
easily. However, I think I can pur. 
chase some this fall. 


V. D., 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


A. The way your soil analyses, | 
think the mere spading under of green 
matter will be helpful. Your soil is 
now very alkaline. By putting large 
amounts of organic matter in the 
ground, even in the raw form, you will 
soon remedy this situation. My advice 
would be, since your garden is not very 
large, to get as many leaves as possible 
and to superficially dig them in this 
fall so that they almost form a mulch. 


HEMEROCALLIS (day lilies) 


Send for list ee the new dark colors, 
Black, Mahogany, Reds, Purple, Pink, Pastels and 
Bi-colors. Being grown in well composted soil 
they get off to a quick start in multiplying. Seed 
from plants $2.00 and up, 50 for $1.00, 1 year old 
seedlings (full color range) $3.00 pr. doz. 


AMARYLLIS GARDENS 
15 Screven Ave., NE., Atlanta, Ga. 


Cash Profits “SECURITY ACRES” Sensational 
new book tells how to create a fine income in your 
own back-yard, City lot or five acre-plot. Presents 
SCORES of novel, proven, practical ideas, plans, 
etc. No guesswork? No experimenting. Send $1.00 
bill today. Your money back if not satisfied. Free 
Booklet ‘‘Money Grows on Trees” with each order. 

LIGHTNING SPEED MFG. CO. 

P. O. Box 115X, Streator, Illinois. 


$1.00 SPECIALS 


5—Red Spider Lily 5—Shallow Water Plants 
10—Louisiana Native Iris 5—Ornamental Grasses 
10—Assorted Native Bulbs 5—Assorted Daylilies 
5—Assorted Pot Plants !0—Native Wild Flowers 


EDMOND RIGCS 
St. Martinville, La. 


STASSEN 


HOLLAND TULIP 


PURPLE & WHITE 


Each color separately packed and 
labeled. Refresh your display with these 
giant flowering, long stem all TOPSIZE 
bulbs freshly imported from Holland. 

B2. 50 for $4.35. 


RAINBOW MIXTURE of DARWIN TULIPS 


Prepaid 


COLLECTION 


12 for $1.10 25 for $2. 100 for $7.50 
HERALDS ef SPRING 
100 CROCUS. Large mixed colors .............. $1.90 
100 CHIONODOXA. Glow of the Snow. Blue .... 2.10 
100 GRAPE HYACINTHS. Museari Blue ...... 2.10 
100 SCILLA SIBIRICA. Blue Squill .......... 2.50 
100 SNOWDROPS. White 5.70 
100 SCILLA CAMPANULATA. Mixed ......... 3.70 


100 GIANT YELLOW TRUMPET DAFFODILS . 5.50 
Write for free new Holland Bulb Catalog 


STASSEN riorat carvens 


*DEPT. 18 ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


You Can Help 
THE ORGANIC PROGRAM 


> port Organic Gardening 

Advertisers . . . Every Order 
You Place With Them Advances 
The Organic Plan. 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon re- 
quest, lists seeds of some 3,000 plant 
species, the less usual kinds, alpines, bulbs, 
shrubs, conservatory exotics and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. D Moorestown, N. Jj. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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How To Do 


Wonders With A Little Land! 


Fresh Vegetables 


The New Science of 
Miniature Farming 


At our miniature 2-acre farm we apply the 
latest scientific methods and discoveries. 


Doing this we are able to grow most of our 
family’s food in a few hours of spare time a 
week—and we get great pleasure and profit 
doing it! Our scientifically designed miniature 
barn (16’ x 30’) houses our milk goats, laying 
hens, broiler battery, rabbit hutches, maternity 
pens plus hay and feed... . and cuts chore 
time to less than half an hour a day! Our 
miniature concrete pig pen is easy to keep 
clean, makes our two porkers grow almost 
before your eyes, cuts care time to a few 
minutes a day! 


Spare Time Profit and Pleasure 


New, easier methods of cultivation, scientific 
composting, manuring, pest control and new 
varieties of vegetables, berries, etc., make our 
garden produce like magic—with far less work! 
The new dwarf trees bear fruit two to five 
years sooner, take less room, are easier to cul- 


This new, scientific way of living gives 
us Robinsons better living, better health, 
a better environment for children, more 
real pleasure and satisfaction, more money 
in the bank, more security and independ- 
ence—more of just about everything worth 
living for! We call it our “HAVE-MORE” 
PLAN! It gives you complete details for 
only $1.00. Send for your copy now. 


tivate, spray and harvest! 
and new high producing breeds give us more 
milk, more eggs, more meat at less cost with 
less work. New, inexpensive, miniature farm 
machines and small tractors take the drudgery 
out of small scale farming. 


QUICK FREEZER MAKES IT PAY 


Our house—especially designed for pleasant, 
productive country living—has a ‘Harvest 
Kitchen” your wife will love! Our quick- 
freezer and other new household appliances 
and machines take the hard work out of 
country housekeeping—make this whole idea of 
growing your own food practical and simple 
for the first time in history—not just vege- 
tables and fruits—but your own meats, milk, 
eggs, etc.! 


Our “‘Have-More” Plan Cives You 
Complete Details For Only $1.00 


Send now for your copy: 


1. If you already have a garden, farm or 
country home—our Plan will tell you how to 
do wonders with the half-acre or more around 
the house! 


2. If you now live in a city or town—our 
Plan will show you how easy, pleasant, profit- 
able and practical it would be for you to keep 
your job and live on a little place or small 
farm in the nearby countryside! 


3. If you are a wife and mother—our Plan 
will show you what a wonderful life this is for 
your children as well as for you! 


4. If you are retired or planning to retire— 
our Plan will tell you how to convert a little 
spare time and the smallest of cash income 
into the happiest, most secure way of life any 
man, old or young, that any family large or 
small, could possibly want! 


Our “HAVE-MORE” PLAN tells you all 
about this new science of miniature farming— 
it’s really a wonderful new way to live in 
these United States! Send $1.00 now for your 
(DOUBLE your money back if not de- 


copy. 
lighted ... that’s how sure I am you'll like it!) 
ED ROBINSON 
Box 4510 Noroton, Conn. 


New scientific feeds . 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING 


when answering ads. 
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Every Collection A Fine Value For Your Money! 


GORGEOUS COLLECTIONS OF 
ORGANICALLY-RAISED 


—NEW DWARF IRIS— 


Our own ARENARIA HYBRID IRIS in brilliant 
yellow, red, pink and variegaties with flaring 
falls. Three. complete collections consisting of 
12 (some of each color). Shipped _ pre- 
Arenarias not adapted to extreme south. 
Order for north and middle zone. 


The best colors of FALL BLOOMING. IRIS— 
10 varieties all different—each best in its color 
class. Consists of 15 plants or more. Shipped 
Rebloomers not adapted to extreme north. 
Order for middle zone and south. 
We have been growing Iris and Peonies in 
Kansas for more than 50 years. Our specialties 
are Dwarf and Reblooming Iris. We have 
added a choice collection of Hemerocallis (Day 
Lilies) of the best new sorts. We now use 
only ground limestone for fertilizer, having 
used nearly 100 tons in two years. Now our 
plants are the cleanest and most vigorous we 
have ever had. 


Send postcard for our FREE 1946 catalog. 


HILL IRIS and PEONY FARM 


Dept. O Lafontaine, Kansas 


100% COMPLETE WHEAT FLOUR 


containing all vitamins and minerals of 
the wheat kernel, milled powder fine, on 
the day of shipment by the only process 
of its kind in the United States. 

10 Ib. Package—$1.50 Plus Parcel Post 


HI-VITA MILLING CO. 


P. 0. Box 1245 — Dept. B — Milwaukee, 1, Wis. 


You'll Enjoy Reading 


THIS FINE 
BOOK — ONLY 


$1.00 


Our Friend-- 


The Earthworm 
by George Sheffield Oliver 


You'll stay up all hours reading about the 
vital part the earthworm plays in gardening. 
Being the first one to put the earthworm on a 
practical breeding basis, the author speaks 
from real knowledge and experience. A most 
complete book on the history, habits; how té 
feed, grow and harvest this helpful creature. 
Sidelights on earthworms as a business. Em- 
phasizes the important relationship of the 
earthworm to farmers, gardeners, orchardists, 
nurserymen, poultrymen and trout farmers. 


Order Direct From 


ORGANIC CARDENING EMMAUS, PA. 


By the time, the mulches have mel. 
lowed the soil, you will have made 
a few piles of good compost, following 
the Albert Howard method which js 
laid down in Compost and How ty 
Make It, 2nd edition, and War in the 
Soil. By the application of this com. 
post, especially if you have prepared 
it without the addition of lime, you 
can completely balance your soil and 
will not need to treat your soil as q 
test tube acidifying it with sulphates, 


DATES 


Q. We seem to have constant trouble 
with our date grove. All the recom- 
mendations which we have followed 
have not produced the desirable ef- 
fect. The trees are ailing and do not 
bear as they should. 

G. C., Arizona 


A. As a rule, dates suffer in your 
state from nothing but shortage of 
water. In the East, dates are grown 
in oases, which are regions with sub- 
terranean springs. Often, the natives 
must go to extreme troubles to dig out 
thousands of tons of drifting dunes 
which tend to bury the plantings. But 
they do so because they know that the 
dates must be so planted as to reach 
the water beneath. In the Southwest- 
ern United States, climatic conditions 
are favorable to date growth, but fre- 
quently the water requirements are 
not adequately filled. Without water 
in abundance, no nutriments become 
available, and without these no growth 
can take place. Inquire as to the 
water conditions before you give up 
hope. But see if you cannot use mulch- 
es to cut down evaporation and thus 
to store water for your palms. 


MINERALS IN FOOD 


Q. Where can I find information on 
minerals in carrots, beans, etc.? 


J. R., Washington, D. C. 


A. The United States Department 
of Agriculture put out the Yearbook 
FOOD AND LIFE in 1939 at $1.50. 


This is a veritable encyclopedia for the 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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jietician and health-conscious cook. 
You can order it from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., enclosing a money order. 


—o— 


PEONIES 


Q. How and when do I apply com- 
post to grow good peonies? 
T. A. C., Vincennes, Indiana 


A. In your place I should apply the 
compost this fall so that it breaks 
down in the ground during winter. 
In spring the material will be suffici- 
ently decayed for new plantings. With 
established plants I personally had the 
best success in just making a moderate 
top-dressing in fall. The material 
serves as a mulch, breaks up and grad- 
ually seeps down in the form of nutri- 
ment for the roots. If an old peony 
patch becomes weak and cannot be 
divided, heap some more soil on top. 
Soil washes off all the time and the 
layer on top of the fleshy roots be- 
comes less and less unless it is occa- 
sionally restored. 

For spring culture, loosening the 
sil had best be accomplished when 
weeding, before the peonies have made 
their growth; personally, I prefer to 
clan my perennial beds in fall and 
give' them my mulches then. As Mr. 
Rodale points out, leaf mulches tend 
to keep weeds down. Another advant- 
age is that leaves can be easily kept 
on the ground with a small covering 
of earth, while other mulches tend to 
be blown away. A small amount of 
compost will also keep leaves down on 
the ground. 

On the whole I should warn against 
excessive applications of anything to 
peonies. They thrive for decades when 
disturbed rarely, they start ailing when 
being pampered and worked over. The 
peony is naturally a sturdy plant that 
thrives in loam and sand and even in 
heavy clay if that is loosened with or- 
ganic matter. When diseases strike, 
burning the dead leaves will not help 
much; then comes the time to prepare 
new land and transplant. I never burn 
old stalks and leaves, but simply add 


KELLY’S 


FRUIT TREES, DWARF TREES, 
5-N-| APPLES, STRAWBERRIES, 
BLUEBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
ROSES, SHRUBS and 
GARDEN SEEDS 
We sell only one grade—the best. 
Write for FREE Catalog. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Our 66th Year. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, Inc. 
88 Maple St., Dansville, N. Y. 


G UI k” ELECTRIC SEED 
RO-Q BED HEATER 
INSULATED SOIL HEATING CABLE 
for cold frame is. Uses house 
current. Thousands in use, Prepaid with 
instructions. Immediate delivery. 
JUNIOR 40° cable 200 watt with 
Thermostat for 3x6 bed........ 
SENIOR 80’ cable 400 watt with 


tat, for 6x6 bed........ 
nuren, Ghicsee 40 


LE A R N a 
SPANISH 


With Playing Cards 


. + » @ new, absorbing ‘game 
originated and created by ‘Rodale 
Press with a series of booklets 
by Professor Rafael D. Soto of 
Lehigh University. These booklets 
represent a comprehensive Span- 
ish language course. 


HAVE: FUN WHILE YOU 
LEARN. A tried and proven 
method for learning quickly, 
easily, inexpensively. 

Packaged in beautiful, gay box. Each 
set—complete in itself—consists of 
two 48-card decks in a_ separate 
book-like box. They are: 1. Animals; 
2. Comparisons; 3. Synonyms; 4. Op- 
posites; 5. Occupations. Start now. 
Order all five sets in a colorful, master 
box as illustrated. 


5-Box 

A Set, Including 

Wonderful 5 Booklets, for 
Gift $4.00 


Address Dept. OG-1 


RODALE PRESS .:. EMMAUS, PA. 
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—A Highly Valuable, 
Basleally Rich Organie 
Manure. 


No erop is better than the 
ground it grows_in. This 
dehydrated chicken manure, 
with twice as much nitregen, 
phosphorie acid, and potash as 
the law requires; will build 
rich, fertile, soll f 


jor you. 
50 Ib. Bag $1.50 
25 ib. Bag -90 
10 Ib. Bag 40 
Processed and 5 lb. Bag = .25 


Sold Direct by F- 0. B. Lakehurst, N. J. 


Ridgeway Fertilizer Co. 


(P. O. BOX “Q”) LAKEHURST, N. J. 


PEONIES poppics 


Over 1100 of best hardy varieties now growing. 
Send for FREE Fall catalog now. 


FAIR CHANCE FARM 


Box O Beloif, 


Subscribe To. 


ORGANIC 
GARDENING 


Take this first easy step on the road to prac- 
tical, back-to-Nature, organic gardening with 
the only magazine that tells about compost 
making and how to eliminate the use of chem- 
ical fertilizers and poisonous sprays. 


Check, Clip and Mail Coupon Now 


ORGANIC GARDENING - Emmaus, Pa. 


Please send ‘‘Organic Gardening” as 
checked. 


O $2.50-1 Year O $5.50 - 3 Years 
O $4.00 - 2 YearsO Please bill me 
OC Please check if this is a renewal. 


Please mentgn ORGANIC GAF 


them to the compost heap to make 
more peony food for next fall. 


—, 


BLOOD 


Q. I can get from a local slaughterer 
about 25 gallons of blood—what da 
you suggest I do with this blood? 

B. M. C., Marietta, Ga. 


A. I would use the blood as part of 
the compost heap. It will supply great 
amounts of nitrogen. Dried blood js 
sold as a very valuable and expensive 
fertilizer, besides being used as part 
of commercial chicken feed. You have 
to guard against flies and ants by 
covering the heap well. 


IRRIGATION FARMING 


Q. I have just read the book Pay 
Dirt by J. I. Rodale, and I wish more 
information regarding farming with 
‘composts. 

No mention was made of irrigation 
farming, which is the kind done in 
most of my section of the country, 
(Southeast Idaho), and what effect ir- 
rigation or flooding the ground has is 
one thing I want to know? Also by 
compost farming is it possible to ex- 
pect good crops without rotating 
often? I have in mind wheat raising 
as a main cash crop, with enough hay 
for feed for cattle, and small garden 


with small orchard. 
B. R. C., Idaho 


A. The irrigated areas are areas low 
in organic matter; composting should 
therefore be highly beneficial, . since 
you could at the same time dispose 
of cattle manure and stretch its effect. 
By leaving out the lime in the com- 
post, you will get a more acid compost 
and thus be able to counteract the 
alkalinity of your soil. 

Compost is usually applied to the 
heavily fertilized crop in a rotation, for 
example, to corn. The residual effect 
will carry over and produce better 
wheat the year afterward. But com- 


post is not often applied to small 
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grains directly, especially not on heav- 
ier soils, because too rich soil may pro- 
duce lodging of the grain when the 
season is moist. In the West, where 
large wheat areas exist, the amount of 
compost available will undoubtedly 
not be so large as to endanger the 
crop. But when in doubt, apply it 
before seeding a legume crop. 


—o— 


PINE NEEDLES 

Q. | am a subscriber to your maga- 
zine and moving south permanently 
next month. Am very interested in or- 
ganic gardens and expect now to have 
a glorious opportunity to work it out. 

Will you please tell me at your con- 
venience what place, ii any, pine nee- 
dles might play in preparation of 
humus? 

I know such needles are acid and 
they provide an efficient mulch for 
rhododendrons; azaleas, etc., and am 
wondering about their effect on humus. 

I will have an enormous quantity of 
leaves—oak, hickory and poplar, in ad- 
dition to pine needles and they are 
not too difficult to separate. 


F. H. H., New York City 


A. A small amount of pine needles 
will not make a sufficient difference, 
though, on account of the terpenes, 
they decay very slowly. Oak, hickory 
and poplar leaves, incorporated with- 
out composting, break down very eas- 
ily and form humus more rapidly than 


if kept in large piles outside. Recent - 


research at the John Innes Institute in 


‘London has shown that such leaves 


have a higher fertilizer value than leaf 
mold. The only thing necessary is the 
addition of some nitrogenous material. 
I, personally, prefer hoof and hornmeai 
not only because it contains also phos- 
phorus but also because a hundred 
pounds of it contain approximately 
fifteen pounds of nitrogen at the rela- 
tively lowest cost. 

There are no scientific data on the 
danger point regarding pine needles 
and we have, therefore, recommended 
not to use more than 5% of the vol- 
ume unless adequate amounts of lime 
have been added to counteract acidity. 
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PHOSPHATE ROCK 


4 A natural soil builder. 
Improves soil fertility and 
gives long lasting effects. 
May be applied directly to 
the soil or to the compost 
heap. 


Recommended by 
Organic Gardening Mag. 


RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO. 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 


EARTHWORMS 


Send stamp for price list and instructions for 


raising the 
FAMOUS “SOILUTION” 


earthworm for Agriculture — Poultry — Bait. 


Colorado EARTHWORM Hatchery 


2134 Decatur Street — Denver 11, Color 


NOTICE TO READERS 


The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not 
accept advertisements of chemical fertilizers or 
other fertilizers which we feel are too strong for 
the land or poisonous sprays. We do not deny 
firms access to our advertising columns if they 
handle chemical fertilizers if they have another 
acceptable product to sell. The reader should be 
careful in accepting such advertisements, Our re- 
sponsibility extends only to the product advertised 
in our magazine. It does not extend to all of the 
products handled by a concern. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Penna. 


BETTER COMPOST 


Quicker! Easier! Cheaper! 


With ActivO you can actually compost garbage 
without odor! Turn it into the richest humus 
in as little as 3 weeks! 25 lbs. (only $5.49) 
treats 3 TONS. .- 


Use ActivO for any kind of compost—even 
sawdust and soot. Use it to activate weak 
soils, aid hot-bed action, increase mushroom 
production, convert and deodorize 
waste in outdoor toilets. Other valu- 
able gardening uses. Send for free 
details today. 

A pure organic composition, con- 
taining billions of friendly, hard-work- 
ing bacteria. Encourages the bene- 
ficial earthworm ... At dealers, 25c 
to $5.49. Or send $1.00 now for trial 
(450 Ib. compost size) can. 
BENSON-MACLEAN, Bridgeton 14, Indiana 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


NATURE’S FERTILIZER 
WILL NOT BURN 
AND IS FREE 
OF 
WEED SEEDS 


Dry Poultry Manure 


50 Ib. $1.50 25 tb. 80c 
F.0.B. Lakehurst, N. J. 


Product of 


GARDEN STATE 
DEHYDRATION CO. 


BOX 318 LAKEHURST, N. J. 
GARBAGE so! 


True! And now you can actually compost garbage 
WITHOUT ODOR! Turn it into rich, odorless fertil- 
izer-humus in as little time as 3 weeks! Costs amaz- 
ingly little — just pile up and treat with AectivO, a 
remarkable bacterial discovery, Organic. Send for free 
details about this and other valuable garden uses . . 

At dealers, or send $1.00 for prepaid trial package-- 
enough to treat more than 450 lbs. waste. ACTIVO 


LAB., Bridgeton 14, Indiana. 


For the Gardener’s Library— 
COMPOST — How To Make It 


A pamphiet of 64 pages answering questions 
about the best way to make compost. This book 
consists of material that has appeared in Organic 
Gardening from time to time. 25¢ 


Bio-Dynamic Farming & Gardening 
y DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 

240 pages, clothbound. This authoritative book 
describes in full the ny methods, it 
shows how to convert an ordinary into a bio-dy- 
namic farm, discusses the soil as living, etc. $2. 


ORGANIC GARDENING — EMMAUS, PA. 


‘ Grow a Garden 

By DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER and ERIKA RIESE 
118 pages, illustrated, written from a practical 

background of many years of actual experience 

give detailed information for growing each vege- 

table from the bio-dynamic point of view. A 

goldmine of information. $1.25 


EARTHWORMS — Their Intensive 
Propagation 


By DR. THOMAS j. BARRETT. 
an authority on the breeding of earthworms. $1.00 
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ONE OPERATION OR 
CONTINUED COMPOSTING 


Q. What I would like to know js: 
Am I getting the proper compost when 
-I throw the material on the heap as | 
collect it? 


W. R. R., Philadelphia, Pa, 


A. The reason why a heap is to be 
built in one operation is the heating, 
which destroys disease organisms and 
seeds. By throwing material on the 
heap or putting it in a box as things 
come to hand, you get, of course, rot- 
ted plant matter; a certain amount of 
heating also takes place. In fact, even 
without the addition of manure, some 
decomposition takes place. But the 
diseases and weed seeds will largely 
survive. Leaving the heap standing 
for long periods may gradually elim- 
inate the disease organisms, but most 
of the sturdy weeds will survive, un- 
less the heap is rebuilt. What you are 
doing is quite useful: You collect ma- 
terial for a compost heap. But when 
you have enough, broken down in part, 
then you should make the real heap 
and build it according to the rules. On 
a farm scale, such care is perhaps not 
always needed because the weed pro- 
blem is not so serious. Mr. Rodale, 
for instance, recommends the assist- 
ance of earthworms instead of turning. 
But he very wisely lets the heap heat 
first, and he very carefully had big pits 
built with which to keep the heat and 
moisture at an optium. In the aver- 
age gardener’s case, I should always 
recommend: Build heaps in one opera- 
tion. Turn the heaps to get another 
spurting of bacterial action and the 
accompanying heat. Continued com- 
posting is sound when you add new 
heaps, but you should not add raw 
material to the finished heap. 


FALL OR SPRING PLANTING 


Q. What is your position in con- 
nection with the planting of shrubs 
and trees? Should I plant them in 
fall or in spring? I am talking about 
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ORGANIC GARDENING is accepting classified advertisements 
Rates are 12c a word. Minimum 35 words. 
Include name and address in word count. 


Emmaus, Pa. 


FLOWERS 


GARDEN STATIONERY 


Standard Varieties Daffodils, Narcissi, Jonquil and Native 
Iris. $3.00 per 100, $25.00 per 1000. MRS. R. L. ROBIN- 
SON, Greenville, Ga. 


high-quality bulbs, reasonably priced. 


TULIPS—Large, 
Noble Tulip Gardens, 1717 Powell Ave., 


Send for catalog. 
Erie, Pa. 


CHOICE ASSORTED HARDY PLANTS—18 gorgeous tall 
Phlox—-30 Sedums—35 Violets—18 Divaricata--20 Peren- 
nials—12 Asters—12 Daisies—35 different packets Feren- 
nial flower seeds. Sow now. Each lot $1.00 or any 6 
above $5.50 postpaid. SUNNYSIDE GARDENS. Madison, 
Nebraska. 


TULIPS and CROCUS; Top-size, quality bulbs, assuring 
you lovely blossoms. Glorious Rainbow Mixtures: Tulips, 
25-$2.50; 100-$7.50; Crocus, 25-$1.25; 100-$4.00. 
HIGHLAND GARDENERS 
Box 3542 Highland Park, Michigan 


Wild Flowers and Ferns. To brighten shady nooks or 
sunny spots in the garden. 40% discount for 50 plants of 
a kind. Free booklet. Wake Robin Farm, Route 1, Box 


33, Home, Pennsylvania. 


NURSERY STOCK 


GROW trees. Evergreen seedlings and transplants, for 
Christmas trees, forest and home planting. Many varieties 


of Pine, Fir, Spruce. For Fall and Spring planting. 
Write for price list. Sunerest Evergreen Nurseries, Dept. 
0G., Johnstown, Pa. 


with picture of your own house, garden or other subject. 


POST CARDS, note folders, letter, paper or bookmarks, 


Attractively priced. Samples 10c, credited on order. 
Tifft, 131 Tifft Road, Dover, New Hampshire. 


GARDEN LITERATURE 


NEW COMPOST BOOK—“‘Compost—How To Make It’’. 
Second edition, just off the press. Series of questions and 
answers that clear-up all phases of compost-making. Hints 
that have amazed old-time gardeners. Illustrated. Indexed. 
Postpaid. Send 25¢ to Dept. CB-10; Organie Gardening, 
Emmaus, Pa. 


GARDENER’S BOOK CLUB—Enroll now! Receive 12 
relpful books—a surprisingly-different book each month. 
Interesting reading for amateur gardeners, flower growers, 
farmers, orchardists and horticulturists. Send application 
and $3.00 for a year’s membership direet to Dept. GB-10; 
Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. For further details see 
advertisement on page 64. 


MONEY-MAKING ACTIVITIES 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Merely 
hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects of 


Coded coupon permits us 


Organic Gardening Magazine. 
Liberal 


to trace source of subscription to your efforts. 
commission. See Page 13 for complete story. 


Evergreens and shrubs for landscaping and builders. Lining 
out stock, CENTRE ISLAND NURSERIES, Dept. 0. 
Belmont Ave., Hicksville, L. N. Y. Phone 


WANTED TO BUY — SEEDS, GRAINS 


EVERGREEN SEEDS — SEEDLINGS—larger stock for 
ornamentals, windbreak, forestry planting. Nursery and 
seed reference catalog FREE. GIRARD BROTHERS, 
GENEVA, OHIO. 


FERTILIZERS - SOIL CONDITIONERS 


Oak Humus for acid-loving flowers, more than 50 flowers 
demand an acid soil, many more are benefited by a mild 
application. $1.10 2-bu. bag; $16.50 per ton, sacked; 
5 ton $75.00; Car loose, $12.00 per ton. Big saving in 
freight. Prices F.0.B. Stover, Mo., R. .J. BLACKMAN, 
Stover, Mo. 


A super- 
Discount 


HINSDALE LEAFMOLD—93% Organic Matter. 
for product of recognized merit, a 25 per bag. 
on larger quantities. Cash, pleas 

Pittsfield 2, 


H. BRAGUE, 10 Taconic St. Mass. 


“ATTENTION Seed Growers in Tropical Countries: I want 
to buy a considerable quantity of MIMOSA PUDICA 
SEED, sometimes called Sensitive or Humble Plant whose 
leaflets fold up and collapse on being touched. Advise 
me at once by Air Mail as to quantity you can supply 
for immediate delivery, price per pound, and information 
as to whether there are any restrictions on exporting this 
seed to the United States and how soon you could make 
shipment on receipt of order. age | Ww. BROW. 
eo 1284 Woodland Road, Ashevill orth 


We are purchasing High Grade Organically-grown Grains. 
Send us your offers on organically-grown Corn, Wheat, 
Rye, Buckwheat and Sunflowe: seed. 

Send postcard for prices and delivery of Quick Return 


Compost Activator Herbs. 
GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0.G., Paoll, Pa. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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trees and shrubs that go around a: 


house. 
Mrs. H. L., Chicago, III. 


A. The problem is quite complicat- 
ed. You may plant deciduous shrubs 
and trees in fall; those are the plants 
that lose their leaves and therefore 
do not transpire much in winter, but 
are relatively dormant. They will be- 
gin to send up ‘their shoots in spring. 
The matter is different with the ever- 
greens, whether they have needles or 
broad leaves. Those leaves stay on 
through the winter and give off water. 
As the plants in moving cannot but 
suffer some damage to their roots, 


ARDENING 


even if they are well bagged, and as 
they cannot so easily become establish- 
ed during the short time before cold 
weather and shortage of soil moisture 
set in, they transpire more than they 
take up, unless attended to with great 
care. I should therefore plant ever. 
greens in spring. The farther North 
we go, the safer it is to plant all trees 
and shrubs, deciduous or evergreen, 
in spring, and I should therefore re- 
commend that you order now for 
spring delivery. If you should have 
planted some evergreens by now, put 
on a good mulch and keep the plant 
moist. 


Join The 1946-47 
Gardener’s Book 
Club ....A Good 
Way To Gain More 
Valuable Gardening 
Knowledge 


Send money order or 


LAST YEAR'S TITLES STILL AVAILABLE 


check to Lather Sushenk The Fruit Orchard 
Our Friend, the Earthworm Questions and Answers on 
9 The War in the Soil Compost 
ardener s 


Weeds and What They Tell Leaves and What They Do 


Gardens Beyond the Rainbow Animals and the Gardener 
Book ( lub Root Development of Vege- Sunflower Seed—The Miracle 
‘3 table Crops Food 


Emmaus ... . Pa. Entire 1945-46 Series Listed Above For $3.00 


® Acquiring “what-when-how-and- 
why” gardening knowledge is the 
first necessary step for creating a 
successful garden—one you'll be 
proud to own—one that will make 
you the envy of everyone. 


The Gardener’s Book Club is an 
easy, convenient way for you to 
gain this necessary gardening 
knowledge. As a member, you will 
receive 12 books—one a tmonth— 
to surprise and delight you with 
a subject of special interest to the 
weekend gardener, the armchair 
farmer, the amateur and horticul- 
tural expert and for the city 
apartment gardener, they hold the 
thrill of the pleasantest escapes to 
the security, health and happiness 
of real, down-to-earth living. 


BARGAIN — Enroll now — Separ- 
ately these books retail for $6.00. 
As a member you-send only $3.00 
—your complete cost for this sur- 
prising, stimulating garden library. 
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AN AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT 


By Sir Albert Howard, C.I.E., M.A., Formerly 
Director, Institute of Plant Industry, Indore, 
and Agricultural Adviser to Central India and 


Rajputana. 


This is a remarkable book published by the con- 
servative Oxford University Press. It gives the com- 
plete history of the Sir Albert Howard method of 
making compost. It describes the events in the 
West Indies and in India that led up to this epoch- 
making discovery. After reading this amazing ae 
if it does not thoroughly convince you that the 


organic way is the best, your money will be cheer- 


C.1.E., M.A. 


. Sir Albert Howard fully refunded. Many gardeners date their con- 
version to the ORGANIC METHOD from the time 


of reading this Testament. 


This is the recognized standard text book for gardeners and farmers who 
wish to change from the use of ordinary chemicals to home-made organic 
fertilizer. Howard has forty years of active experience in the field of 
organic fertilizers and is the accepted leading authority on the subject. 

We have arranged to print the book in the United States and have been 
able to reduce the price to $3.50 POSTPAID. — Canada and Foreign 35¢ 


extra. 


ORGANIC GARDENING — Emmaus, Pa. 


Pleasant Valley 
By Louis Bromfield 


When the war came, this famous 
author acquired three run-down 
Ohio farms. Here he tells us what 
he found, what the former owners 


did with their land and their lives, 


and what the Bromfield family and 
their helpers made of it. There are 
many interesting characters, plenty 
of humor, much of wisdom in this 


book. 


A DRAMATIC STORY, WELL 
TOLD, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUS- 
TRATED. 


All Organic Gardeners WILL 
LOVE IT. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


Trampling Out The 
Vintage 
By Joseph A. Cocannouer 


A remarkable book written b 
teacher of agriculture who descri 
farming and gardening in backyard 
sections of Oklahoma as well as in 
China and the Philippines. This book 
will be read with sustained interest b 
COMPOSTERS. $2.75 postpaid. 


The Compost Gardener 


By F. C. King, with a foreword by 
Sir Albert Howard 
An experienced English gardener tells of 
his method of raising food crops the or- 
ganic method. The book is so revealing about 
the English gardening methods that we im- 
eee it for the benefit of compost and 
alth-conscious America. Cardboard covers. 
$1.50 Postpaid 
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‘Hailed By Critics as a 


Most Important Book 


“This will give a good case of the jitters 
to all backyard gardeners, as well as to 
all farmers, who have been playing it the 
easy way by using chemical fertilizers, and 
it will very likely send them back to the 
compost heap. It also proves that what you 
and I don’t know about the art of compost- 
ing not only would fill but has filled a book. 
The author, furthermore, can keep you 
up till all hours reading about the life and 
works of the earthworm, and that is a neat 


trick.” —The New Yorker 


“Pay Dirt is an exciting and important 
book both for farmers and gardeners.” 
—Richardson Wright, Editor, 


—House and Garden. 


“This is a book provocative of thought 
and is worthy of study by all who till the 
soil.” 

—Nashville Tennessean, Floyd Brailliar, 
—Garden Editor. 


“One of the important books of our 


tl —Los Angeles Times. 


“Here at last is a book which brings 
the all-important world problem of soil 
conservation into focus for the individual 
gardener who, of necessity, must think, and 
act largely in terms of his own small patch 
of ground . ... Here is an open door to 
more successful gardening for all who care 
to enter .. .” 

—Robert 8S. Lemmon in 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


Editor of Organic Gardening 


-~a “must” book for all Cultivators of 


covers the entire 


ubject of gardening with compost 


LEARN WHY YOUR HEALTH, 
VIGOR AND ECONOMIC WELL. 


'BEING DEPEND UPON SOIL 


FERTILITY 


The only what-to-do, how-to-do, big-size book 
on compost for the amateur and commercial 
grower that presents in clear, convincing lan- 
guage the benefits you can derive from properly 
applying and understanding the relationship 
of good fertile soil to your health, efficiency, 
well-being and contentment. 


PAY DIRT brings you up-to-date on the. 
latest scientific knowledge about compost—with 
important reading for every gardener, whether 
he has a small back-yard patch or a farm of 
large acreage. 


PAY DIRT is inspiring, stimulating reading 
for organic gardeners and truly a surprising 
revelation to non-organic gardeners. 


PAY DIRT discusses all phases of farming 
and gardening—why chemical fertilizers are 
harmful—the bacteriological life of the soil, the 
value of earthworms, the theory of making 
composts, “land-mining” with chemical fertil- 
izers and by monoculture, erosion and its con- 
trol, the prevention of animal disease, insect 
pest control without poison sprays, benefits from 
mulches, healthy plants and how to grow them, 
orchard practice, food for health and many 
other problems. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


Order This Fine Book From 
ORGANIC GARDENING 


Emmaus, Pennsylvania 


by J. I. Rodale ¥ 


_ 
Pa Dirt 
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